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DEDICATION 

TO THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 
Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. 



My Dear Akchdeacon, 

I have to thank you for kindly accepting the 
Dedication to yourself of the present work. 

It has been my endeavour to render a measure of 
justice to some, who, by their Temperance labours, 
served their generation according to the will of 
God. 

Of this number, two only, I think, were personally 
known to you; but of the others, also, it may be 
confidently affirmed, that they would have rejoiced 
exceedingly to witness your eloquent and powerful 
efforts in behalf of the cause they loved so well. 

Most of them passed away full of years, and all 
were rich in Temperance honours. Those honours 
you already share ; and that fulness of years may be 
likewise added — if so it please an all-wise Providence, 
— is the prayer, dear Dr. Farrar, 

Of your obliged and faithful 

DAWSON BURNS. 

Upper Tooting, London, S.W. 
January is/, 1895. 



PROLOGUE. 



This book consists of two Sections. The 
first Section is descriptive of five Temperance 
men of note, all of whom bore the name of 
John, and who are grouped together as repre- 
sentatives of Temperance activity in very 
different spheres, by persons of exceedingly 
diverse gifts ; who were all remarkable for deep 
devotion to the Temperance movement, and 
for the possession, in a high degree, of the 
qualities which the great body of Temperance 
reformers have displayed. 

The philanthropic and philosophical disposi- 
tion of John Dunlop — the sagacity and 
massive energy of John Cassell — the scientific 
spirit and moral firmness of John Higginbottom 
— the rough and ready humour of John Plato — 
and the clear -minded and warm-hearted 
characteristics of John Sandford — were typical 
of the qualities that have served to overcome 
the difficulties surrounding the Temperance 



Reform, and to raise it to the position it 
occupies in the present day. 

The second Section comprises additional 
sketches of other eminent friends of the Tem- 
perance cause. Like those previously depicted, 
they, too, have ceased from their labours ; and 
of them, also, I am able to write with the 
greater confidence, as, with the exception of 
Mr. Higginbottom, my knowledge of them was 
extensive, and in most cases of many years' 
duration. 

As to the three additional sketches, I may 
express the hope that they will be found inter- 
esting, from the circumstances and persons 
described. 

A connection of fifty-six years with the Tem- 
perance movement, has enabled me to watch its 
steady progress and the gradual increase of its 
power ; and I trust that not a few of its later 
adherents will be anxious to peruse this account 
of some of its pioneers, and their worthy 
successors, to whose courage and self-denial it 
owes so large a share of its permanence and 
success. 



JOHN DUNLOP. J.P.. 



Founder and Philosopher. 



IT is often said of some particular person, that 
he was '*at the beginning" of a certain 
movement ; and, assuredly, if the movement 
was worthy of a commencement, it is a distinc- 
tion to have been at the outset, v/hen the diffi- 
culties are always greatest, and the prospect of 
success most doubtful. Dut what I have to 
affirm of my time-bound friend, Mr. John 
Dunlop, is this— that he was not merely at the 
beginning of the Temperance Movement in this 
country, but that, as concerns Scotland and 
England, he was the very beginning. Hence 
he occupies a unique position in its history — a 
position in which he can have no rival, or 
successor, unless —which God forbid ! — the 
Temperance Reform should become extinct, 
and the honour of being a new originator should 
devolve on another lover of his kind. 
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Mr. Dunlop was bom on August 2nd, 1789, 
at Greenock, Renfrewshire, Scotland, where his 
father, Mr. Alex. Dunlop. was a banker, and a 
man of local influence and repute. His mother 
died in 1 796, when he was seven years of age, 
and this bereavement led to his being often 
from home at the houses of his paternal and 
maternal grandfathers. In 1 801, he entered 
the University of Glasgow, of which seat of 
learning one of his ancestors had been Principal. 
Among his fellow students w^as John Wilson, 
afterwards IVofessor Wilson, better known as 
the Kditor of Blackuood^s Magazire. During 
his early dajs, John Dunlop was ol a buoyant 
disposition, and t xcel'ed in out-door sports, but 
after his 15th year he suffered from severe 
depression of spirits ; and though this wore off 
in course of time, he was liable to intermittent 
attacks during the remainder of his prolonged 
life. Of this tendency, however, no indication 
appeared in his fair and rather florid complexion, 
and as he was nearly six feet in height, his per- 
sonal appearance wore an air of dignity, which, 
joined 10 a benevolent expression of counte- 
nance, won him the resoect of even the casual 
observer. Among Iricnds, he cast off embarras- 
mcnt and rtservt*, and he had stores of 
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knowledge and anecdote that rewarded the 
patient h'stener; but he had not the freedom 
and force of speech which lends animation to 
social intercourse, and by which the orator 
bends multitudes to his will. Nevertheless, 
Mr, Dunlop was not an idle or cynical spectator 
of the world, as he beheld it during his suc- 
cessive residence at Glasgow, Edinburgh (where 
he studied law), and Greenock, where he settled 
down to the business of life. He was deeply 
interested in the social and religious condition 
of his country, and in this he saw not a little to 
perplex and alarm him. He could not be blind 
to the contrast, in regard to intemperance, 
between the France of that day, and his own 
beloved Scotland. Though even then there 
was more intemperance in France than appeared 
on the surface, it was nothing resembling the 
brazen and abounding drunkenness which was 
visible in North Britain. The use of ardent 
spirits had greatly increased during the fifty 
years preceding 1826, while in France the 
reign of absinthe had not begun, and the lighter 
liquors were those generally consumed. But 
the puzzle was, how had Scotland sunk into 
such a state, despite the great advantages she 
had possessed since the days of Knox ? 
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Those advantages included a system of 
parochial education, the funds for which were 
derived from charges on land, in lieu of the 
old monastic foundations, so that the poorest 
Scottish boys and girls could always claim a 
sound elementary educaticn. On this account 
Scotland enjoyed a reputation for common 
learning denied to its neighbours ; and it was 
doubtless to this good start in life, that we may 
refer the prevalent intelligence of the people, 
and the success of those — and they were many 
— who sought fortune, and often found it, under 
softer skies. Reverence for the Bible, and a 
considerable acquaintance with it, had also long 
distinguished all classes. As the Reformation 
in Scotland sprang from the commonalty rather 
than Irom the nobles, their study of the 
Scriptures had become a habit in family life ; 
and the picture drawn by Robert Burns, of 
Scottish domestic devotion, was applicable to 
large numbers outside the cotter s social grade. 
Accompanying this, was a custom of attendance 
on Divine worship, to which England could 
offer no parallel, and cannot offer one at this 
day. Frugality was likewise a marked trait in 
the character of the people generally, when 
whisky and malt were not in the way. How, 
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then, could such a nation present a spectacle of 
subjection to a vice so degrading as drunken- 
ness ? It was not in consequence, but despite, 
of their virtues ; yet how fierce must be the 
power of an evil which could prevail against 
such elements of good ! Mr. Dunlop did not 
withdraw his gaze from this exhibition of drink 
debasement, or content himself with discussing 
in a cold-blooded spirit the problem it afforded. 
He was not of the number of patriots who can 
see no evil in their own country, or, seeing it, 
are satisfied to let it rest uncensured and 
unchecked. He belonged to that more select 
number, who, because they truly love their 
country seek to know its real state, and having 
learned the maladies afflicting it, apply them- 
selves to their diminution or removal. He 
had also the true philosophic spirit, as distinct 
from that of the empiric, who prescribes the 
same remedy for all diseases, in the hope that 
it will cure some. True philosophy is dis- 
criminative, and enquires carefully into the cause 
or causes of each complaint, in order to use the 
remedy appropriate to each. Preaching the 
Gospel is still the only prescription many can 
suggest for the cure of intemperance, though 
the facts make it evident that it cannot be 
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efficacious unless the conditions which hinder 
the reception of the Gospel are taken away 

It was while pondering on these things, that 
Mr. Dunlop learnt that a Temperance Refor- 
mation had been proceeding in the United 
States since the beginning of 1826, and he soon 
obtained copies of various publications which he 
eagerly read. They showed that among a 
people in the New England States, who closely 
resembled those of Scotland, the same evil had 
developed to a degree that threatened general 
demoralization, and that by the formation of 
Temperance Societies, based on the rule of 
abstinence from ardent spirits, a great change 
had been effected in about two years. Here 
were both principles and process laid down 
before him, and though I am sure Mr. Dunlop 
did not rush out and cry Eureka as Archimedes 
is said to have done, I believe that he was glad 
at heart, and that he resolved to make trial of 
the same remedial plan. 

But how to set about it ? What was one 
against millions, or striving for them } Still he 
could try, and to try he was resolved ; and he 
executed this resolution with a dauntless per- 
severance that placed him for ever among the 
moral heroes of the world. It was, as he bim- 
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self relates, in the beginning" of the summer of 
1828, that he began to take measures for a 
National Temperance Reformation ; and as 
earfy as the June of that year he attended a 
meeting in Edinburgh, of the Continental 
Society, and in speaking upon the moral state 
of France, he laid stress upon the intemperance 
of Great Britain. He adds, '• At this stage, 
naturally, but erroneously, supposing that every 
benevolent and religious person would imme- 
diately become interested in the cause, I waited 
till those gentlemen on whom I had in various 
places enforced the subject, should prepare to 
make some movement, particularly the clergy, 
whose especial duty it seemed to be. The 
great points I had to prove were — ist, The 
actual state of the country as regards intempe- 
rance, the augmented consumption of intoxi- 
cating liquors, the serious evils that in 
consequence pervaded the whole country, and 
more particularly the progressively increased 
inebriation of women and children. 2nd, The 
American operations, the method of pledging 
and association, and the successful result in the 
United States ; and 3rd, That similar measures 
in this country would be attended with like 
prosperous consequences." 



f6 
In ihtt autumn Im vUitrtd (Afifi^aw, mtMiu^^, 

imiUidmfj; altiv^^ymtw of tim ICftUtblmhr^d Chun h ; 
and a Omhr^t^m wu« al^u htM in thrt cotini^y' 
lunm:; of a friend nrar the (^ity, Yr^t no (juri 
(5oul(l \m induetid to ac:t with him. Soum tiuu^. 
wiifi ^mnt by Mr, Dunlojj in hringin^ throtigh 
th^^ Vrti^^ hi^ work i^ntitlul, *' A (il;uu:« nt 
I'ari^/' and h« i*>.«»ue4 a tra(H, con^istin^ of 
ihtt portion*^ ri^f^rrin;^ to Vntm^ moral^i and 
Swtti^h intrm|j^ran(ift. In th^. mratHinu^- h^*, 
had Uttttw collii^tinj^ mor« fa(:t«, and mttkiu^ by 
(conversation m\d (orr(^«>iiofulitntr. t(^ aroii^i^! an 
UUftrmt m th« gr^^at ohjfj^t hit hail at h^^art, 
Heing a mmar^ly r^^hgiouw man, h« lookrtd for 
<::ount4:jnan(i« and aid to tho^ who wrirrt, ati h^i 
hdievetd, hkrimindrd, but for the mmi part h<t 
wa«i ra^imlfui, even by then>, as a *'troublrir of 
Israel/ They h'stened with attention lo his 
ilescrlptions (if intemp(trau(:e^ thouf^h he was 
iiharged with exaggeratiot}, and with slandering 
his (country ; but whefi he projKised his pnt- 
ventive and curative measures, they lost all 
patien(ce with him, They atiuised him ailmh^ 
a wild Innovator and a destructive fanatic. It 
was charity to think that he h;id *' a bee in his 
bonnet/' while the very lenient regarded him as 
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a strange body, who had blindly set himself 
against Providence and whisky-toddy! It was 
as easy in their opinion to separate a Scotchman 
from his skin, as from the spirit of the still. 
Makers and vendors of strong drink were 
unanimous in voting the scheme a crack-brained 
delusion ; and many of the victims were enraged 
that so much attention should be called a to vice 
which, in their view, and that of many others, 
was a venial indulgence. One day in the street, 
a well-dressed man ran after Mr. Dunlop 
with uplifted cane, and denounced him as a 
thief and a liar. Three weeks afterwards, the 
same man while drunk fell from the top of his 
own staircase, and was killed. 

The strain upon Mr. Dunlop^s nervous system 
had now become extreme. His heart was 
oppressed by the evidence, daily increasing, of 
the widespread disastrous effects of strong drink, 
and by the cruel asper:>ions cast upon him from 
every quarter. Nothing sustained him but the 
consciousness of his integrity and the sense of a 
sacred duty owing to God, and his country. The 
hand of God was upon him, and he dared not 
shake it off. The voice of God bade him go 
forward, and he dared not retreat. He tells us 
that, *' as a final effort," he went to Glasgow 
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early in September, 1829, and spent his days in 
waiting upon the philanthropists who composed 
the proprietary of the Religious Institution 
Rooms, where, in the afternoon of the second 
day, a company of about twenty influential 
gentlemen attended to hear about the new 
doctrine. The hearing was followed by the 
expression of diverse opinions, and one clergy- 
man read a resolution he had brought with him 
in writing, thanking Mr, Dunlop, but declaring, 
*' that no Temperance Associations will ever 
work in Scotland." It is not recorded whether 
this droll exhibition of pre-judgment occasioned 
any amusement, but the motion was not 
seconded, and after remarks by Mr. William 
Collins and others favourable to some action, 
Mr. Dunlop was requested to continue his 
investigations, and to attend an adjourned 
meeting in a few weeks, '* with a view to settle 
this momentous question/' In the interval Mr. 
Uunlop appears to have visited Stirling and 
been well received ; and on September 24th, 
1829, he went to fulfil the Glasgow engagement, 
which was to take the form of a lecture, con- 
structed out of the materials he had been 
accumulating and classifying since the summer 
of 1S28. In his autobiographic memoranda, 
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Mr. Dunlop states his inability to explain how 
he consented to give a lecture at all, so much 
was his temperament and habits at variance with 
any kind of public appearance and speech- 
making. As this was a crisis in Mr. Dunlop's 
Temperance career, and as a failure would pro- 
bably have prevented any similar efforts on his 
part, it will be best to give his own quaint 
account of the preparations and the proceedings 
themselves : — 

''One of our friends. Dr. , and I found 

ourselves at the tea-table near nine o'clock of a 
Saturday night, busy writing notes to about 
forty clergymen and ministers, requesting each 
of them to announce the lecture for the Monday 
following. We sent for a porter to deliver the 
cards, and the person usually employed by our 
friends arrived drunk, but capable. An intem- 
perate messenger to deliver Temperance 
notices ! The thing seemed out of all question, 
and with one voice we dismissed him. The 
servant was sent out again at a venture, and 
returned with a clean, sleek, Methodist-looking 
character, his hair combed straight down his 
forehead, as sober as a judge, and wearing a 
bright brass plate, numbered. As we had not 
quite finished writing, he happened to hear part 
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of our conversation, and with some interest 
asked if we were taking measures about the 
introduction of Temperance Societies, and if so, 
it would be the greatest blessing to the 
individuals who composed his profession. This 
note was on the right chord. The voice of 
encouragement was new ; it was like soft and 
beautiful music. In the midst of appalling and 
universal opposition^ this little adventure was a 
mighty comfort ; and the worthy porter was so 
delighted with our business, that it was with 
difficulty we could prevail upon him to accept 
half the usual fare. On the morrow the majority 
of the reverend gentlemen did not read the 
announcement. One read it from personal 
regard to me, but acknowledged that he fixed 
his eyes upon the paper, lest he might be led to 
laugh outright, in case of his audience showing 
any symptoms of risibility. A few did read the 
notice, and accompanied it with solemnic and 
affecting addresses. Among these were Dr. 
Ralph Wardlaw and Dr. Greville Ewing. On 
Monday forenoon, unaccustomed to public 
lecturing, I felt stupid and vapid from previous 
over-excitement, sometimes wishing there might 
be but a small meeting, at which I should feel 
more at home, and at other times dreading a 
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thin attendance as fatal to the cause. When 
the hour approached, I slunk through the 
streets to the Lecture Room extremely indis- 
posed and confused at my novel situation. The 
first thing that met me at the door was half-a- 
dozen Divinity stndents engaged in hearty peals 
of laughter at the topic of discourse. I then 
went m, and ascending the rostrum by a private 
way, found the hall crowded to the doors and 
windows, and numbers had been obliged to go 
away. The lecture proceeded. I at first felt 
extremely disordered and unwell, but using 
strong resolution, the sensation passed away, 
and I went on, astonished at the rivetted atten- 
tion of the audience. A particular part I pro- 
posed to pass over, but was over-ruled in a 
pleasing manner. When all was finished, it turned 
out that a considerable number of converts 
had been made, and among them the Divinity 
Students, who intended to become members as 
soon as a Society should be formed.*' The 

Dr. referred to in the above extract was, 

perhaps, Dr. Dick, Professor of Divinity in the 
Secession Church, who had lent his Lecture 
Room for the delivery of the Temperance 
address by Mr. Dunlop. The personal narrative 
goes on to state, ** The subject of Temperance 
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Associations now fairly took wind ; it was stated 
in the newspapers, and became the topic of con- 
versation at all tables in Glasgow and the 
neighbourhood ; it Was condemned and reviled 
in all methods that ignorance, ill-nature, con- 
viction, and startled conscience can supply. 
Though consigned to utter scorn by almost all 
parties, and its death warrant signed a thousand 
limes, still people spoke, discussed and com- 
mented upon it, and seemed fascinated to the 
hateful subject by a kind of spell/' 

Among those who now rallied round Mr. 
Dunlop was Mr. William Collins, of Glasgow, 
who had been one of Dr. Chalmers' chief helpers 
in St. John's parish ; and as Mr. Collins was a 
man of business habits and a powerful speaker, 
and as he was a printer and publisher, and could 
command the aid of the press, he brought to the 
new movement those resources of which it 
stood in the greatest need. The Temperance 
succession is not always maintained in families, 
but Mr. William Collins had a son, who not 
only bore his name, but continued his work, and 
who, when chosen Lord Provost of Glas;^ow, 
agreed to accept the office on condition that he 
should not provide any intoxicating liquors 
during his three )ears* term. This conditibn 
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was adhered to, without diminishing in any 
measure the popularity' of his discharge cf the 
duties of that post, and Sir William Collins, 
who is President of the Scottish Temperance 
League, is one of the sons whom Scotland has 
good cause to hold in the highest esteem. 

By the assistance of Mn William Collins and 
other friends, the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Temperance Society was formed on November 
1 2th, 1829, and its monthly organ, the Tem/er^ 
ance /Record, appeared in June, 1830. As the 
result of the first year's agitation, the Temper- 
ance Societies in Scotland, numbered 127 with 
23,000 members. The ** impossible" had been 
accomplished ; and even Scottish bairns were 
enlisted in the war waged for an independence 
nobler than that to secure which Wallace bled, 
and which Bruce achieved. 

As already intimated, the pledge of the 
original Temperance Societies was directed 
against the use of distilled liquors only. Mr. 
Dunlop wished to include abstinence from wine, 
but yielded to the remonstrance of friends who 
thought it more prudent to attack fir^t of all the 
whisky fortress. It soon became apparent, 
however, that the reform, to be effective, must 
comprise the dis-uc of all alcoholic beverages; 
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and a movement In Scotland for this purpose 
received the cordial adhesion of Mr. Dunlop. 
He had been founder and leader ; he was now 
willing to be follower, and to build on a founda- 
tion broader than that which he himself had 
laid. This was one of the many proofs that he 
had not been actuated by personal ambition, 
but by the most disinterested motives ; and he 
was immediately recognised by the promoters of 
the Total Abstinence movement as their chief 
representative. 

In i»34 Mr. Dunlop visited London as a 
witness before Mr. Buckingham's Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Drunken* 
ness. He was examined on July 2Sth, and his 
evidence fills thirty pages of the printed minutes. 
He had for years prior to this made enquiries as 
to the drinking customs and usages in various 
trades carried on in Scotland, which he justly 
regarded as one of the principal sources of in- 
temperance among the working classes, Strange 
as it may appear, the extent and tenacity of 
these customs rendered a voluntary investigation 
difficult and not free from personal danger, so 
bent were many of those concerned in them, on 
preventing any light upon this subject reaching 
the outside public. In search of information as 



to such usages in Ireland and England, Mr. 
Dunlop spent nearly the whole of September, 
1837, in Belfast and Dublin, and during October 
he was engaged in visiting Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, and Manchester, with a day's call at 
Preston to converse with Mr Joseph Livesey. 
In the April of 1838 we find him again at 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, and 
on April 25th in London, where he called on 
Miss Joanna Baillie, Mr. Lockhart (Editor of 
the Quarterly Review)^ and other persons of dis- 
tinction ; but his heart was in the Temperance 
movement, and especially in the Anti-Drinking 
Usage department of it. On May i6th he was 
examined before the Select Committee on Cheap 
Postage, in reference to the effect it might have 
on Temperance and other philanthropic objects. 
On the 4th of September, 1838, he presided 
over a Conference in Glasgow attended by 
delegates from Total Abstinence Societies in 
Scotland, with a view of forming a Scottish 
Temperance Union, and after two days' sittings 
the object was accomplished. Mr. Dunlop was 
elected President of the Union, though he was 
about to leave Scotland for a permanent residence 
in London. On October 2nd he was at Liver- 
pool with his family on his way to London, and 

c 
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a few days after his arrival he was deep in 
Temperance work, and on November 8th 
delivered a Lecture on the Drinking Usages of 
England in Aldersgate Street Chapel to a 
crowded meeting. In 1839 he had the satis- 
faction of seeing the literary portion of his 
labours in connection with Drinking Usages, 
result in the publication of his *' Essay on the 
Artificial and Compulsory Drinking Usages of 
the United Kingdom/* Several editions of this 
exhaustive work were called for, and it received 
a circulation not attained by Mr. Dunlop*s 
other literary productions. From 1839 he took 
a constant and personal interest in all the Tem- 
perance work of which London was the centre. 
Year by year his name was associated with 
meetings, and other operations, and his manly 
form was seen, and his voice heard, though at 
gradually lengthened intervals, in promotion of 
the cause of which he had been the illustrious 
Pioneer. He was the nominal President of the 
National Temperance Congress, which met in 
London in August, 1^62, but was not able to 
take part in its proceedings. 

Owing to the loss of his excellent wife, and 
other causes, some years before his death, his 
privacy at Kilburn, London, was ccmplete; 
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but when the end came on December 12th, 
1868, and when his mortal part was laid reve- 
rently to rest in the Paddington Cemetery at 
VVillesden, those who had longest known him, 
could but give thanks that so large a portion of so 
long a life, had been consecrated to an object so 
noble, and pursued throughout in a spirit of the 
purest unselfishness. St. Paul declares that 
*' knowledge puffeth up,'* but that *iove buildeth 
up '' ; and while we believe that the Temperance 
principle rests on a scientific basis that cannot be 
shaken, it is certain that the Temperance Refqrm 
would never, in any land, have been undertaken 
and carried on, against opposition so powerful, 
had not the love of God and man been the 
ruling passion of its promoters. Philanthropy- 
is love active and embodied, and this philan- 
thrjpy found in the life of John Dunlop a 
manifestation of rare and inexpressible value. 
Christianity had in him, not a professor only, 
but a professor of that Divine spirit which takes 
up arms against forms of eVil, however mighty, 
from love of those who need to be succoured 
and saved. 

In the old fable of the lame man mounted on 
the blind one, both are able to go where, and 
do what, they would not singly travel and effect. 
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This not inaptly indicates the benefit arising 
from the union of philanthropy and knowledge. 
Philanthropy needs the piercing eyes of know- 
ledge, and knowledge the winged feet of 
philanthropy ! 

Having described the philanthropic character 
of Mr. Dunlop, I shall speak of him as a philoso- 
pher. For the Temperance Movement is much 
more than a well-meant endeavour to rid the 
world of a gigantic curse. In one of its aspects 
Philosophy is common sense applied to matters 
outside ordinary experience ; and he who strives 
to trace effects to their real cause is, so far, 
acting as a philosopher. This did Mr. Dunlop, 
advocating abstinence from intoxicating drinks, 
not because evil proceeds from their use, or 
abuse* as is commonly said, but because they 
tend to produce a specific kind of evil, which is 
due, not to excess only, but to the action of 
their one intoxicating ingredient, alcohol. All 
who use it are not equally acted upon, any more 
than all are equally afifected by bad air, or fever 
germs ; but experience proves that, in human 
society, vast numbers will be affected, many 
ruinously ; and he could not perceive any reason 
for the continued use of an article, the victims 
of which are often these who would otherwise 
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be the ornaments of their spheres, and the 
benefactors of mankind. 

But he did not stop here. The taste for 

alcohol (when not hereditary) is acquired 

only by its use. But why do so many use 

intoxicating drinks ? The answer is, By 

example ; and particularly where the example 

becomes more or less coercive. Lord Bacon 

has said, ** Custom is the magistrate of men s 

lives ** and he has added, *' therefore get good 

customs." But Mr. Dunlop perceived that 

drinking customs and usages, though anything 

but good, were the magistrates of many lives, 

leading not to liberty and life, but to bondage 

and death. Here, then, was a vera causa^ a true 

cause of drinking, and all its issues, and to this 

he directed his earnest attention. He would 

have liked to apply the principle of union to 

check drinking in respectable society ; but he 

was more successful in the effort to grapple with 

drinking usages in trades. For years he was 

engaged in collecting information as to the 

number and character of such usages, and in 

the volume before named, published in 1839, he 

showed that upwards of 400 such usages then 

existed, many of which were compulsory. This 

compulsion was of various kinds, from the 
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levying of fines and footings, to be spent in 
drink, to the forcible pouring of liquor down the 
throats of those who would not drink with the 
rest. Lads, on becoming apprenticed, more 
readily learnt to drink than to master their 
several trades, and the one sort of learning was 
more liked and practised than the other. Mr* 
Dunlop set himself with might and main to 
oppose this huge abuscj and oppression. He 
formed Anti-Drinking Usage Associations 
wherever possible, and many were the evenings 
in winter which he took from a warm fireside and 
home comfort**, to attend meetings and help to 
break down this injustice. A certificate on the 
subject was signed by 1,200 employers of 
labour, and by these and other means, in con- 
junction with the rise of a better feeling among 
working men, a marvellous change was eftccted. 
In many trades drinking usages have ceased^ 
and in few, if any, are they now compulsory. 
From the time, within living memory, when a 
man who would not pay drink-money was *^sent 
to Coventry,'* ancl had his life made wretched, 
to the state of things now existing, the transi- 
tion is immense ; and while we rejoice that 
working men and boys are delivered from such 
temptations and tyranny as formerly abounded^ 
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It would be ungrateful to forget that, for this 
happy reform, the country is largely indebted to 
the self-denying and courageous efforts of Mr. 
Dunlop and his early coadjutors. 

But many drink intoxicating liquors from 
Medical advice, and Mr. Dunlop used to say 
that we must convert the doctors or we shall 
never succeed. It cannot be truly asserted 
that all the doctors, or a majority ot them, are 
converts to Total Abstinence, and examples of 
it to their patients ; but Mr. Dunlop contributed 
to a great improvement in Medical circles. He 
became acquainted with some Medical men of 
distinction, including Dr. (Sir) J. Forbes, Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, and Dr. W. A, Guy, whom 
he interested in the preparation of a Medical 
Certificate, or Declaration, against the use of 
intoxicating liquors as beverages. Such a 
Declaration, drawn up by those gentlemen, was 
circulated by Mr. Dunlop throughout the 
United Kingdom and India, and as the result of 
a great amount of personal labour, and the 
co-operation of friends, the Declaration 
appeared in 1847, signed by about 2,000 
Medical men, not a few of whom were leading 
men in the profession. Had Mr. Dunlop lived 
to see the London Temperance Hospital in full 






operation he would have viewed it as a com- 
pliment to his own labours ; for if alcohol can 
be safely and even uselully dispensed with in 
sickness, the long-cherished superstition of its 
value as diet will disappear. I believe that 
Mr. Dunlop would rather have had the Doctors 
than the Parsons on his side, though he desired 
both. All profess to believe in the worth of 
their souls ; but, as a rule, they evince a far 
stronger belief in the worth of their bodies; 
and Medical men can, if they are willing, 
render a signal service to the Temperance 
cause, which is the cause of health and good 
living, by impressing on their patients, and the 
public mind, the great truth declared in the 
Certificate of 1847 — that** total and universal 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks of all kinds 
would greatly conduce to the health, the 
happiness and prosperity of the human race." 
What would have been our national condition 
now, had this truth been persistently enforced 
by the Medical faculty since 1847 ? 

The importance of Temperance literature as 
the means of public enlightenment, was a point 
upon which Mr. Dunlop had strong convictions. 
He rejoiced in the multiplication and diffusion 
of publications adapted for all classes, from the 
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scientific treatise down to the leaflets which 
caught the eye by their pregnant titles (such as 
'' Fools' Pence"), and put the case against 
strong drink into pithy speech. Mr. Dunlop 
was an accustomed contributor to Temperance 
periodicals, and in the public press he 
recognised a power, which, it employed, not for 
the maintenance of popular prejudices and 
indulgences, but for the instruction of the 
public mind, and the elevation of public morals, 
would win for itself the honour appertaining to 
the teachers of righteousness, and the true 
shepherds of the people. 

The influence oi Law upon sobriety, and the 
duty of using it in favour of sobriety so far as 
public opmion admits, was a fixed article in Mr. 
Dunlop's creed. The Forbes Mackenzie Act 
of 1853, which began to operate in 1854, was a 
boon for Scotland, which he rated at its true 
value ; and he would have been thankful for a 
law by which every district might free iutli 
from the licensed Jiqucr traffic. He never 
doubted that the laws of a country should be as 
much in their operation, as the people of it were 
expected to be ; and that the Liquor Laws of 
no part of the United Kingdom answered to 
such a description, he well knew, nor had he 
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faith in the power of any Licensing system, to 
regulate the sale of intoxicating liquor, so as to 
make the liquor commendable, and the traffic in 
it harmless. This was a case in which, to him, 
as to all enlightened Temperance Reformers, 
there was but one answer to the question, ** Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard 
spots ? '* 

Though Mr. Dunlop did not covet platform 
work, he was ever ready to address a meeting 
when desired, and those who knew him 
welcomed the encouragement conveyed by his 
presence. Once he discharged exceptional 
duties as a chairman in Exeter Hall. In 1839 
the New British and Foreign Temperence 
Society was agitated by the question of the 
Long and Short Pledges — the former forbid- 
ding, the latter not forbidding, the providing of 
intoxicating liquors for guests and others, 
though both were pledges of personal 
abstmence from all such drinks. A section 
of the Society were anxious for the adoption of 
the ** American Pledge" (the pledge of the 
American Temperance Union), which was the 
Long Pledge in its longest form, and Mr. 
Dunlop was in sympathy with this section. 
At the Annual Meeting in Exeter Hall, May 
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2ist, 1839, Earl Stanhope (father of the then 
Lord Mahon, the historian) occupied the chair, 
having himself signed the short pledge some 
years previously. The ** American Pledge " 
was being advocated, when the Earl interfered, 
and so great was the confusion that followed, 
that the Earl withdrew, and no one for a time 
was moved into the vacant seat. When the 
excitement was at its height, Mr. Dunlop was 
urged by some of the officials to occupy the 
Chair, which he did, armed with a steward's 
wand, by the judicious use of which he reduced 
the platform to order, and the body of the 
meeting settling down, the proceedings were 
resumed, and had a more tranquil ending than 
at one time seemed possible. That he should 
have been the Prospero in such a storm, was a 
circumstance any allusion to which never failed 
to evoke from him a smile. 

I have spoken of him as known to many at 
the time of his decease ; but to the generation 
that have since arisen, his name and work can 
only be known by such memorabilia as have a 
place on printed records. 

Brief as is this memorial offering, it may 
convey to the reader some conception of the 
brave and modest man who stepped out of 
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private life to pe.form an almost incomparable 
service, for the sake of the God he worshipped 
and the country he loved. The autobio- 
graphical memoranda he has left, and which are 
before me as I write, show that every step in 
his early Temperance career was watered by tears 
of sorrow for suffering men» women, and children, 
and that nothing but the consciousness of a 
solemn duty, imposed by a Divine hand» could 
have enabled him to press onward amidst the 
frowns of saints and llaunts of sinners. But 
he lived gloriously, and his memory is blessed. 
In the Temperance Hall at Greenock hangs 
the picture of him who was one of its greatest 
citizens, but he was also a citizen of the world ; 
and wherever the Temperance Reformation 
spreads, and whatever the victories it secures, 
its progress and its fame must for ever be 
associated with the name and history of gooa 
John Dunlop, the Founder of Temperance 
Societies in Great Britain. 



Note, — I have given few dates in this 
Sketch, and must reler those who desire more 
minute information concerning Mr. Dunlop 
and the Temperance work in Scotland to the 
two volumes of Temperance History (National 
Temperance Publication Depot, 33, Paternoster 
Row, E.G.) 



JOHN CASSELL. 

Speaker, Publisher, and Reformer. 



IN a small public-house, situated near the 
old Parish Church (now Cathedral) of 
Manchester, there was born on the 23rd of 
January, 181 7, a child who was to be one of 
the most successful of Temperance advocates, 
and to make his name famous among those who 
have used the printing press for the education 
and elevation of the people. The circum- 
stances of the family consigned him to factory 
work at an early age, and he afterwards, while 
still young, took up the carpenter's trade. Of 
school learning his share was scanty ; but he 
had that without which all school tuition is of 
small account -an enquiring and contriving 
mind This was shown, in one way among 
others, by the visits he paid to the Hall known 
as the Tabernacle, in Stevenson Square, 
Manchester, where, under Dr. Grindrods 
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Riipcrintendcncc, mcctin^js on Temperance were 
frccitienily hold. A course of lecture* by Dr, 
(irirtdrod convinced the young hearer^ but it 
was after an address by Thomaj* Swindlehur»f, 
of I'reHton, known as the **king of reformed 
drunkards/' that convict! jn became decision, and 
he signed the pledge. But he did not consider 
that signing the pledge was a reason for di«con« 
tinuing attendance at meetings. Many have done 
so« with the familiar result that their interest hnn 
flagged, and the next thing heard of them has 
been, that they have ceased to abstain. With 
him it was far different, for he was a frequent 
attendant at 'J'emperance meetings, so learning 
how both to fortify himself in his new principles 
and to convert others into willing captlven. 
On one occasion Mr. Livesey visited Man- 
chester to give, in (>)ak Street Chapel, his 
celebrated Mait Lecture, in which by outward 
and visible evidence, he sought to expose ** the 
great delusion " concerning the nutritive quality 
of beer and ale. I he time has been when a 
Cabinet Minister has spoken in Parliament of 
beer as '* ]k\\u(.\ bread ''- -much liquid ceftainly^ 
though but little bread ; and more than one who 
has held a very high office in the State, has not 
yet thrown off that mischievous delusion* 
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Mischievous, I say, because, but for it this 
country would probably not have been cursed 
by the Beer Act of 1830, nor would so much 
opposition be still offered to legislation to 
shorten the tether of '* the brewer's mad dog/' 
It is difficult to say which House of Parliament 
would profit most by a lecture on the Malt 
liquor delusion, but certain it is that on this 
subject the average M.P., and still more the 
average Peer of Parliament, are yet below the 
educational level of the country at large. Mr. 
Livesey's lecture appealed to the eye as well as 
the ear, for he had on the table before him 
the quantity of barley requisite for making a 
gallon of the best ale ; and his object was to 
show that while the price of the barley was 
greatly increased when it was sold in the shape 
of beer, the nutritious properties had greatly 
decreased, so that a gallon of the best ale was 
not equal to a penny loaf, while in the process 
of conversion, or perversion, a spirit was 
generated which has surpassed many other 
spirits in the torments it has inflicted on the 
children of men. At this object lesson John 
looked and listened with so much earnestness, 
that Mr. Livesey's attention was drawn to the 
youth, standing in his carpenters dress near 
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ihr. platform, ch'Vourinj; th« facts, and Uyinjf 
ii|) for fiitiin*. iisit. Mr. Thomas Whittaktir, 
wIkmi<*v<t s|)r*akinj( In ManchesUtr, was admin^d 
by this ardrnt n^'ophyt^t. In course of time he 
was put upon the Speakers' llan, and he 
changed his position from the floor to the phit- 
form. <)ne^n*at hindraiu:e to his success as an 
advocate was an impttdiment in his S|>eech, 
wliich he l<*arned to correct with much skill, but 
the hahiliiy to it was never wholly overcome. 
Yet r)ut c)f ih«! fulness of his heart his mouth 
s|)ake, and s|>ok<t with the effect natural to 
itarnestn«!ss and intelli^jence combined. So it 
canie to pass that he bejran to ) earn for other 
firlds ; and trade beinjf, 1 suspect, not very 
brisk in Man(:h<tst<!r, he thought he would visit 
London, and lio ^o(kI to others and himself. 

London was thc^i, and perhaps is Ktlll, 
•n*}.^ard<'.d by many coimtry folk as a place 
when! then! is little sunshine of any sort, and 
vvh<:re ^reat evil is cr):ista:itly beinjf wrou;fht. 
A man of mark in a 'Itimperance propaf^anda, 
Mr. James 'leare, was once told that Ix>ndon 
was the heart of the country, to which he in 
sii'l t) have repli«!.l, ** Y<!S, and like the heart, it 
is deceitful above all thiuf^s, and desperately 
wi'.krd." I do not know whether John Cas^sell 
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shared in James Teares uncomplimentary' 
opinion of London ; but his journey to it, which 
took place about the October of 1836, was of 
no small importance in many ways: First, how- 
ever, the method of travel had to be determined. 
By railway it could not be, as no raiiway then 
connected any northern town with London. 
Coaching would have been too costly, and a 
carrier s cart was too dreary, horse riding was 
nut in the running ; so that nothing was left but 
to adopt Natures instrument of locomotion, the 
human foot. But our John could not walk fifty 
miles a day like Weston, nor would he have 
done so had he been able, for he had business 
on the road — not so much in the way of 
carpentering, though I doubt not he would 
have done a good job if it offered — but business 
in the Temperance line, which he desired to 
perform as opportunity presented. That he 
went forth with a bell, in addition to his 
carpenter's tools ; and on Village Green or by 
Market Cross, his bell rang forth a summons 
to all who had ears to hear. He was rarely, 
if ever, in want of an audience, but he met with 
more curses than compliments. If invited to 
dinner, we may be confident he accepted the 
hospitality ; but I fear the offer was never 

D 
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rxtcndrd. I was told by an r^arly Tnm\H:rnnce 
man, that hn rfrmcnibcTrnd Mr. Canndl with hln 
hvM at I.titon, whrrr, hn waH mirrounded by a 
hdrttiln rniwd, fnim which hr woidd have Inrcn 
in dan^^cr ol Hrrloim injury had not the narrat^^r 
inmrfcntd tor ]m protection; yet Another 
informant Maid that in that name town the 
yoimj^ advocate of Teetotalirtm had to run (or 
hiH life. I*>om two to three weekn were ih\m 
occupied on the journey io Lond(Hi, and con- 
sidering the brutal habits of the ntreetdounger*! 
of that timr*, I do not he.nitate to »ay that thcT 
bravery exhibited by otir unaided adventtirer 
r'(jualled, if it did net excc^ed, that diHpiaye<l by 
any Moldic^r amon^ the ten thotmand (ireekH in 
their lar famed retreat tinder Xeuophon*» {com- 
mand. Arrived in London with threejienee in 
]m pocket, he addre«;Med a Temperance meeiinj^ 
the same eveninj^, afterwards walkinjf the 
fttreets the ni^;ht lon^f. for want of a lodjflng', 
Hein^ too independent to be^ or borrow. That 
he j^ot em|)loyment at bin trade may he 
awmuned ; but hi^ heart wan wet on Temperance 
work, and on vislfin^r the office of the New 
Hritihh and I''oreij.;fi Temperan< e Society, he 
met with sympathy and as.^i.Htatice. Ife wan 
then not qtn'te twenty ye^uM of ix^ic^ tall and 
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gaunt, with cljthes that would have moved the 
honour of a London dandy. As a speaker he 
was rich in Lancashire idioms, some of which 
must have fallen on Southern ears like the 
sound of a foreign language ; but he knew what 
to say, and every day he was learning how to 
say it better. Though not a humorist like Mr. 
Thomas Allen Smith, he could avail himself of 
the humours of an audience, and often told 
amusing anecdotes; so that despite outward 
uncouthness, and Lancashire dialect, he grew in 
favour with the people. At the Christmas 
Festival of the West London Auxiliary, held in 
the Lowther Rooms, Strand, on December 
26th, 1836, he was asked to speak, and his 
remarks are said to have '* elicited much 
laughter." His capabilities as a speaker began 
to be appreciated, and in the Temperance 
Intelligencer of January 21st, i&37,this notice of 
him occurs: — *'Mr. Cassell, of Manchester, is 
in Essex, and we trust will be found as useful 
as he has been in many parts of the country.'* 
A veritable diamond this, though much in the 
rough ; but circumstances were acting as a 
lapidary, and the finer qualities of the gem were 
becoming more and more apparent. 

To himself his visit to the South was of great 
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advantage, as it brought him into the society of 
persons who were superior in education and social 
position to those with whom he had associated 
in the North. To this North he seems to have 
made a short visit in the Spring of 1837, for 
Mr. Whittaker, in his *' Lifes Battles in 
Temperance Armour/* relates that when at 
Nottingham, before coming up to London in 
May, he was called upon by Mr. Cassell, then 
proceeding to Manchester. He had with him 
his carpenter's traps, and was so odd in dress 
and speech that when he said, ** he were 
summut rough afore he went to London,'' 
Mr. Whittaker's host laughed outright, and 
Said, ** I would have given a guinea to 
have seen you before you did go." 
Yet, Mr. Whittaker adds that this gentle- 
man lived to be Mr. Cassell's servant, and 
to touch his hat to him. That Mr. Cassell 
did not long continue in the North is clear from 
the fact recorded in the Temperance Intelligencer^ 
that he was the principal speaker at the first 
Temperance Meeting held in St. Alban's, 
where he addressed for an hour-and-a-half an 
audience that crowded the Town Hall, on June 
26th, when fifty persons signed the pledge. It 
is not unlikely that he was returning to London 
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and as his lecturing en^fagements multiplied, I 
do not think that he did much more work at 
the carpenter's bench, though his sobriquet of 
" The Manchester Carpenter " may still have 
been applied to him. He was acquiring one 
of the most precious branches of all knowledge, 
that of self-deficiencies, and the task of self- 
training went on apace, without diminishing 
that native sturdy self-reliance, for lack of which 
he would have sunk into the mere imitator and 
fop. Though he was what might have been 
termed a *' hard-headed fellow," he was the 
subject of religious influences that gave to him 
the highest conception of the value of life, as 
God*s gift to himself and others. His will was 
firm as steel, but the steel had received a 
magnetic virtue, keeping it true to the pole of 
Christian obligation. 

We may conclude that on his return to 
London he was welcomed by the friends he had 
previously made. He probably again visited 
Essex, where he had become acquainted with a 
very interesting fact, which he made part of 
subsequent addresses ; and when the truth of 
the statement was challenged, its accuracy was 
amply vindicated. Mr. Cassell had said that he 
knew of a ship-owner who had paid his crew 
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JC40 in one year in lieu of beer-money ; but 
inquiry showed that the gentleman in question, 
Mr. Torwell, of Manningtree, had paid in one 
year, to a crew of six men and two boys, jC47 
iq lieu of beer-money, in addition to their 
regular wage. Mr. Cassell was ever on the 
watch for such facts, and having made a note of 
them, his hearers enjoyed the instruction they 
offered. 

In the Report of the New British and Foreign 
Temperance Society, published in the middle of 
1838, the Committee say, *^ They have availed 
themselves of the occasional, but efificient agency 
of Mr. T. A. Smith and Mr. Cassell.'* The 
relation between him and the Society continued, 
and perhaps became closer ; as the Temperance 
Intelligencer oi November 17th, 1838, contains a 
long extract from his "Journal/' the opening 
sentence of which shows that it was not the first 
communication he had sent to the Ofifice. 'He 
says, ** When you heard from me last I was 
arrived at Tavistock, where I was kindly 
received.*' No dates were given, but as he 
states that he had spent a fortnight at Plymouth 
and Devonport, and had proceeded to Cornwall^ 
where he had held a number of meetings, he 
must have been lecturing in the West for five 
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or six weeks before the dispatch of his letter. 
He is again found in North and South Devon 
in the Spring of 1839, and his name appears in 
the Report of the New British and Foreign 
Temperance Society (May, 1839) as one of its 
regular Agents. In the weekly Journal of the 
Society, correspondence from him is printed 
during the next few years ; and, without any 
attempt at the melodramatic, he gives the 
outlines of his Temperance agency, with its 
many vicissitudes, its shadows and sunshine, 
its drawbacks and compensations. The com- 
parative novelty of the subject was a means in 
many places of drawing large assemblies, but 
great tumults were often raised, the baser sort 
being made use of by local drink-sellers, who 
believed their craft to be in danger. The 
violence now offered to efforts for procuring 
legislation that may not favour the drink traffic, 
was then directed against attempts to advocate 
personal abstinence, the motive in both cases 
being the same, for it matters nothing to the 
drink-vendor whether his business is stopped 
by law, or is cut short by the absence of 
sufficient custom. It is an evidence of Tempe- 
rance progress that public efforts to advocate 
Total Abstinence now seldom encounter 
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Opposition, and that they are even commended 
by di ink-traders, as contrasted with efforts to 
bring public opinion to bear upon the Licensing 
System. '* Look to the 'lynch pin*" was the 
advice given in those days to one who was 
beginning to drive back a Temperance speaker 
after a meeting, and examination showed that 
the advice was not superfluous, as the lynch- 
pin had been removed while the meeting was 
held, and the friendly caution in this case pre- 
vented a serious fall. Mr. Cassell may not 
have been exposed to this particular peril, but 
an extract from his ** Journal '* will show that 
down to the end of 1840, the old arguments 
were in force in Dorset. He writes :— '' It is 
with pleasure I write to inform you that my 
labour continues to be crowned with good 
success. We enrolled at Blandford last week 
upwards of one hundred persons. On 
Monday I lectured at Beer, and got fairly well 
pelted with stones and mud ; one stone raised 
rather a large bruise behind my head, but we 
had a good meeting." Here speaks the 
invincible warrior of under 24 years. The 
'* good meeting" more than repaid him for the 
stones and mud, and the bruise behind the head. 
Next day (Tuesday, November 26th) he spoke 
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at Shaftesbury, amidst crowd and storm, and 
again the next night, when more than filty 
signed, including young Charles Garrett, here- 
after to be known as a successful preacher, 
persuasive Temperance advocate, and President 
of the Wesleyan Conference. 

It was while engaged in labours lik3 these 
that Mr. Cassell experienced that '* fall" which 
is to many their first real rise in life ; that is to 
say, he ** fell in love," and the union which 
followed with Miss Mary Abbott, of Louth, in 
Lincolnshire, brought about changes of great 
moment, not then foreseen. An early result 
was his resignation of the Temperance Agency. 

It may be said, in passing from this portion 
of his career, that the main characteristic of Mr. 
Cassell's speaking was Jorce. He was above 
the ordinary stature, his complexion was dark, 
his features were prominent, he had a powerful 
voice, and as his whole soul was thrown into 
his subject, it was next to impossible for those 
present to be indifferent to his words. It was 
blow upon blow, dealt with sledge-hammer 
weight. This was quaintly expressed by a 
speaker in Exeter Hall, who said in my hearing, 
** We have been having John Cassell among us, 
and we call him the Elephant and Castle!" 
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Truly there was an clephantic strength about 
him, that proved a terror to the foes of Tempe- 
rance, and a delight to its friends. I have i?aid 
he was not a humourist, but he had tact of a 
humorous caste when it was called for. In illus- 
tration of this I may relate what was told me by a 
friend who accompanied Mr. Cassell on one of his 

lecturing tours. The place was Cambridge, or 
sufficiently near it to allow of the attendance of a 
body of young Cantabs, who indulged in the 
sports which are not conducive to the enjoyment 
of others. The chairman was suppressed, Mr. 
Cassell was shouted do\^n, and my friend put to 
the rout. The platform and audience were, in 
fact, dominated, and all hope of a quiet meeting 
was vanishing, when Mr. Cassell again rose, 
and took his stand, with folded arms, in front 
of the plantform, but without attempting to 
spetik. His attitude and silence drew the 
attention of the disturbers, and caused a 
temporary lull in their clamour. Seeing this, 
Mr. Cassell opened his mouth and raised a 
finger to it. This induced stillness and expecta- 
tion, taking advantage of which he shouted in 
stentorian tones, ** Jump down there ! " For a 
moment the Cantabs were amazed, but 
realizing the drollery of the invitation, they 
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responded by shouts of laughter, and allowed 
the promoters of the meeting to carry out their 
programme in peace. 

It would not be in place for me to expatiate 
on those publishing arrangements which Mr. 
Cassell conducted, at first alone, and afterwards 
in connection with Messrs. Petter and Galpin, 
during the last twenty years of his life. It can- 
not, in my view, be considered as less than an 
inspiration, that he should have been led to 
employ his energies in this, rather than in 
other directions. He, no doubt, believed it 
would prove a remunerative investment of his 
capital, but other and higher motives were at 
work within him. He remembered the time, 
not more than fifteen years before, when, as a 
factory hd, he had been shut out from the 
fruitful fields of knowledge, and also how, five 
years later, he had to struggle against many 
obstacles in the way of his self-improvement ; 
and he resolved to assist in the task of making 
it easier for youths and young men, who could 
attend neither college or school, to acquire the 
best instruction books could provide, at the 
cheapest possible charge. This seed of thought 
bore a rich and noble harvest What concerns 
us in regarding him as a Temperance Reformer 
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IS, that he combined all his other business with 
the advancement of the Temperance cause. 
With this object he brought out the monthly 
Teetotal Times, and offered ^lo prizes for the 
best essays on specified topics, and these papers 
were issued as the Teetotal Essayist, With the 
same object he wrote an admirable pamphlet 
respecting the relation between Temperance 
and Education, and he made his weekly news- 
paper, the Standard of Freedom, and, indeed, 
all his serial publications, in the service of Tem- 
perance truth and teaching. For this purpose 
he induced the Committee of the National 
Temperance Society to raise a fund for the 
insertion of page advertisements in religious 
magazines. He also took the lead in arranging 
for a series of monthly meetings in Exeter 
Hall, at which he usually presided. In 1852 he 
attended a World's Temperance Convention in 
New York as the representative of the National 
Temperance Society. In the Band of Hope 
movement he took a lively interest, believing, as 
he did, that Temperance education of the young 
could not commence too soon, or be carried out 
on too large a scale. 

Thoroughly agreeing with Richard Cobden, 
that •* the Temperance Reform lies at the root 
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of all social and political reform/' he could not 
disassociate any public questions from that of 
public sobriety. It was his laudable ambition 
to become a Member of Parliament, and had he 
lived ten years longer, this wish would probably 
have been realized ; and in the legislative sphere 
he would have found opportunities of bringing 
the power of Law to operate in favour of closing 
those avenues of intemperance which Law has 
opened up. 

In the maturity of his manhood, Mr. Cassell 
was called upon to resign business, and life 
itself. An obscure but painful disease sapped 
his powerful frame, and when at length its 
nature was diagnosed as abscess on the liver, 
the patient was beyond the recovering aid of 
human skill. He died on April 2nd, 1865, 
aged 48 years and nearly three months, and on 
that same day Richard Cobden also drew his last 
breath. Mr, Cassell would probably have 
never rivalled Mr. Cobden's reputation as a 
politician, but it is equally probable that had 
Mr. Cobden been placed in early life as was Mr. 
Cassell, he would not have risen as the latter 
did. Mr. Cobden was very fortunate in having 
by his '* unadorned eloquence** converted Sir 
Robert Peel to Free Trade ; but Mr. Cassell 
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attempted, and partly succeeded, in ihe more 
difficult tank of converting the nation to a belief 
in the possibility of giving to the working 
classes a taste for good cheap literature, and in 
the means of gratifying it. Charles Knight and 
William and Robert Chambers had done much 
in this direction, but John Cassell did as much, 
or even more The Cobden Club carries on 
Cobden's te^iching. and to his honour statues 
have been raised in London and Kochdale. 
Mr. Casseirs teaching is perpetuated by the 
Temperance Reform, for which he had laboured 
so strenuously, and his monument exists in the 
Publishing Firm of Cassell and Company, the 
foundations of which were laid by his enterprise 
and skill. Forty^eight years constitute but a 
short life, yet in thirty of those years John 
Cas-^ell had performed as much good work as 
would have taken even able men twice that 
period, and which ordinary men could never 
have accomplished had their days been as 
numerous as those of the patriarchs before the 
Flood. 

So far as the Temperance cause is concerned, 
John Cassell must rank among the very best of 
its early travelling Agents who *' bhook the 
arsenal/' not ''from Macedon to Artaxerxcs 
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throne/' but from the Orkneys to Cape Clear, 
bent on arousing the British people to dangers, 
not from a king like Philip, but from a tyranny 
of evil habit and custom which had for ages 
enslaved bodies and souls, and ruined the happi- 
ness and hopes of countless multitudes. After 
ceasing to labour as an Agent, Mr. Cassell 
exerted himself in many ways, as we have seen, 
in the promotion of the Temperance Movement, 
through Meetings and the Press, thus setting: to 
men in positions of influence an example which, 
if followed, would lay low many of the defences 
of the Drinking System, and dry up many of 
the sources of its poisonous streams. Though 
never himself a victim of strong drink, he might 
have become so had his youth not been guarded 
by the principle of abstinence, and it is probable 
that the teaching he received in the school of 
Temperance, prepared him for that exercise of 
his natural powers by which Society has, in 
many forms, so larjjely profited. The obliga- 
tion he owed to Temperance was great, and 
nobly was it repaid, not only by services to 
the Temperance cause, but also by those 
business engagements which were contributive 
to the public good. He might have made a 
larger portion, and with, unquestionably, less 
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ex(*riion, by iftmbarking In the Liquor Trad**, 
and swdlinj^^ ih« sin and sorrow of the world ; 
but what he did was to une hiH resources in a 
manner by which knowledge was extruded, 
Ignorance banlbhed, home brightened, life 
purified, and the beneficent designs of the 
Creator mor<:- fully realised in the hapi^iness of 
His creatures. Men of this order are an honour 
to the land of their birth, and what their con- 
teniporaricfi declare posterity can echo — ** It Is 
well f(ir us that such have been born I ' 



JOHN HIGGIN BOTTOM. 

F.R.C.S., F.R.S. 
The Man of Science and Research. 



MAXY members of the Medical profession 
have done good service in the spread of 
sound views upon the nature and effects of 
Intoxicating Liquors. In the earlier part of 
the eighteenth century. Dr. George Cheyne 
laid down principles which might have origin- 
ated the Temperance Reform in the reign of 
George I. The College of Physicians then 
sought the aid of the law against the free sale 
of ardent spirits. Towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, Dr. Thos. Beddoes, Dr. 
Thos. Trotter, and Dr. Erasmus Darwin, were 
advocates of abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors. Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, 
was then attacking the use of ardent spirits as 
beverages ; and when the Temperance Reform 
at last was organised, both in America and this 
country, the Medical profession, through some 
of its chief representatives, encouraged the 

E 
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operations of Temperance Societies. In the 
large towns of our land, certificates aj^ainst the 
use of spirituous liquors were signed by a great 
proportion of the resident medical practitioners. 
Sir Astley Cooper, the great surgeon, declared 
spirits and poisons to be synonymous terms. 
Some of the most valuable evidence given 
before Mr. Buckingham's Select Committee on 
Drunkenness in 1834 was by eminent medical 
men, such as Dr. R. G. Dods, Dr. Ellis, Dr. 
V. R. Farre, and Dr. Gordon, Physician to the 
London Hospital. The fust great Medical 
Certificate, drawn up by Mr. Julius Jeffreys, 
M.R.C.S., was signed by many of the leading 
London doctors. The one thing lacking was 
their personal abstinence, and private recom- 
mendation of the same practice. Yet from the 
first there were examples of such consistency ; 
and prominent among the faithful who preached 
and practised, was Mr. John Higginbottom, of 
Nottingham, of whom it is well that more 
should be known than I fear is known to the 
present generation, even of abstainers. 

He was born in Ashton-under-Lync, on 
June 14th, 1788, and he died, April 17th, 1876, 
almost within twelve years ot a hundred. He 
had the happiness of seeing a great change in 
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the public mind, and public customs, concerning 
the abstinence principle, of which he had been 
an example from his youth up. In a very 
interesting statement contained in the Third 
Report of the New British and Foreign 
Temperance Society (1839), he refers to the 
natural delicacy of his constitution, which, he 
says, caused an aunt to be strongly opposed to 
his entrance into a profession which would 
tax and try it so severely. But about his 
eighteenth year he relinquished the use of all 
intoxicating liquors, and except for a short 
time, about 1 8 1 9, when he took a glass of sherry 
daily under medical advice, he was an abstainer 
from all alcoholic liquors from that time till his 
death, a period of 70 years. It was his own 
conviction that this abstinence was his greatest 
temporal blessing, and that he could not have 
undergone the fatigues to which he was some- 
times exposed had he partaken of intoxicating 
liquor. His words were, in 1839: — '* More 
than twenty-five years I have undergone very 
great mental and physical exertion, loss of rest, 
extremes of heat and cold. At an early period 
of my practice my labours might be said to have 
been exhausting, I not having had one day of 
relaxation for twelve years, My loss of sleep 
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was almost incredible, I having at one time 
only six entire nights' sleep during five weeks ; 
and out of one part of those five weeks only one 
night's sleep in nineteen nights. When I 
consider my labours and loss of rest, I am fully 
assured that had I taken any exhausting 
stimulant, such as alcoholic drinks, and had I 
not been a cold water man, it would have been 
impossible for me to have endured such 
physical exertion, even had I possessed a robust 
constitution.'* 

When the Total Abstinence movement was 
introduced into Nottingham, Mr. Higginbottom 
warmly espoused it, though believing that its 
advancement would be followed by a diminution 
of disease, and a probable reduction of his 
income. Now, it has always seemed to me 
that among the active friends of Temperance, 
those are worthy of double honour who belong 
to vocations which would be largely curtailed 
by the general adoption of Temperance 
principles. Among these stand conspicuously 
medical men, by some of whom a knowledge of 
the effects uf abstinence from strong drinks has 
been urged, jocosely perhaps, as a reason for 
having nothing to do with Temperance 
Societies and their success. 
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When in London, in 1837, attending the 
anniversary of the New British and Foreign 
Temperance Society, Mr. Higginbottom 
addressed a large meeting at the Horns Tavern. 
Kennington, on May 22nd, when the chair was 
occupied by Mr. J. S. Buckingham, M.P, He 
was cordially received, and his speech made 
a deep impression. Three years later, in 184c, 
he spoke at a great meeting in Exeter Hall, 
when he said he had prescribed alcohol 
medicinally only five times in four years. He 
had, in fact, for two years adopted the rule, 
which he followed to the close of his pro- 
fessional career, of excluding all intoxicating 
drinks Irom his practice, with the result, as he 
frequently affirmed, of good and not evil to his 
patients, who were very numerous, as he held 
the front place in his branch of the profession 
in Nottingham, and was esteemed and 
venerated even by those who thought that on 
the alcoholic question he carried things *' rather 
to an extreme." This was not his own opinion 
— and he was a more competent judge 
than his critics — except with such an applica- 
tion of the word '^ extreme " as occurs in 
the phrase, '* extremely wise," or *' extremely 
good " 
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The value of Mr. Higginbottoms testimony 
to the non-alcoholic treatment of disease was 
always open, as in the case of all private 
practice, to the demurrer, that his patients may 
have taken intoxicating drink, which he did not 
prescribe, and even forbade. But before his 
death, he witnessed the establishment of the 
London Temperance Hospital, in 1873, where 
the non-alcoholic treatment has now been con- 
tinued for upwards of twenty-one years, under the 
immediate control of the visiting physicians and 
surgeons, and where the most acute and serious 
forms of disease have been successfully treated 
without recourse to alcoholic compounds, even 
the medicinal tinctures being prepared in nearly 
all cases without alcohol as a solvent. In the 
case of only 17 out of more than 10,000 in- 
patients has alcohol in any form been used. 

Mr. Higginbottom did not write much, but a 
tractate upon **Alcohol, Medical Men, Publicans, 
and their Victims," and two dialogues — the 
one entitled *^ Mothers, Doctors and Nurses" ; 
the other " Obesity, Paralysis and Apoplexy/' 
published in 1843 — increase the regret that one 
so qualified to be an instructor of the people 
should so seldom have made the press the 
channel for his judicious cautions and counsels. 
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He contributed some able articles on Alcohol 
to both the Lancet and the British Medical 
Journal (organ of the British Medical Associa- 
tion), and he thus endeavoured to gain a hearing, 
by his professional brethren, for views which he 
justly regarded as intimately connected with the 
national health and Welfare. His scientific 
reputation was such as to gain for him the 
honour of election as a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. In an obituary notice of him, the 
Lancet said he was *' a noble type of the general 
practitioner He regulated his conduct by the 
strictest code of honour, caring little for 
pecuniary emoluments." 

The question as to the Medical treatment of 
the Drink Crave, did not escape his attention. 
When the drinking habit does not arise from 
social customs, it is generally attributable to the 
morbid effect of alcohol in the generation of an 
appetite for itself, the indulgence of which 
increases the desire To cut off the supply of 
the poisonous agent is the essential condition of 
cure ;. but it is found that when this is done, the 
morbid feeling does not always disappear ; and 
the question arises, whether by any mode of 
treatment this craving can be removed ? 
Hygienic measures, including a free use of 
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water, outdoor exercise, &c., are calculated to 
produce very salutary results, but in numerous 
cases this treatment is not sufficient, and the 
employment of drugs is advised for that purpose. 
Hence have sprung up the ** Gold Cure," and 
other means of acting directly upon the supposed 
seat of the disease. It was Mr. Higginbottom's 
opinion that the drink-craving was due to a 
morbid condition of the mucous membrane, for 
which small doses of ipecacuanha was a remedy. 
This opinion of so experienced and careful an 
observer, is worthy of more attention than it 
seems to have received ; and a remedy of such a 
kind, so cheap and easily applied, would be 
invaluable if its efficacy were demonstrated by 
experiments sufficiently numerous to justify a 
conclusion. 

The permanent cure of inebriety, in cases 
where the drink-crave is present, requires a 
combination of means, owing to the physical 
and mental debility often caused, so that even 
the removal of the appetite would not, in many 
cases, fortify the former subject against external 
temptation to the use of the article so fatal to 
soundness of bodvand mind. 

The difficulties of dealing with habits of 
intemperance in all their degrees, furnishes an 
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expressive admonition to persons of all ages and 
conditions, to use those preventive means which 
would protect society from so dangerous a drug 
as alcohol, and would exclude it from the 
temple of the body, which it cannot benefit, but 
may defile and dismay. 

Though Mr. Higginbottom was held in the 
highest public respect, his Temperance 
principles, and especially his discountenance of 
alcohol in his medicinal practice, excited a 
preju lice in the minds of his brethren, which 
made itself at times painfully felt. I have 
heard from Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, 
that on his first visit to a meeting of the British 
Medical Association, he observed a venerable 
and highly intelligent looking gentleman, con- 
cerning whom he enquired, and learned that he 
was Mr. Higginbottom, of Nottingham. Dr. 
Richardson was struck with the absence of all 
cordiality toward him by leading members of 
the Association, the reason of which was said to 
be the extreme opinions, as they were called, 
held by Mr. Higginbottom on the Temperance 
topic. This is an odium and ostracism to which 
abstaining Medical men are now far less exposed, 
and thatcannot too speedily disappear altogether. 

On resigning the presidency of the Notting- 
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ham Christian Temperance Society, a hand- 
somely-bound copy of Bag^ster s Comprehensive 
liible was presented to Mr. Higginbottom, July 
4th, 1859, in recognition of his eminent services. 
The presentation took place in the Mechanics' 
Hall, Nottingham, in the presence of many 
friends. He had completed his 71st year, and 
might suitably seek relief from official duties, 
but, probably contrary to what he and others 
anticipated, nearly seventeen additional years 
were in reserve for him, until it pleased the 
Giver of Life to take to Himself the spirit of 
one who, by filial service in many spheres — and 
not least that of Temperance Reform — had done 
the Father s will, and was prepared to enter 
into the heavenly blessedness of the Father s 
home. 



JOHN PLATO, 



Reclaimed and Reclaimer. 



EARLY in the year 1840 my father received 
from Chesham, Bucks, an urgent invitation 
to go down and deliver a Temperance Lecture, 
as th'^ great bulk of religious professors were 
standing aloof and it was thought that many of 
them would be attracted to hear him. In these 
days Christian ministers who were known to 
befriend the movement, were often called upon 
lor assistance; and as my father (Rev, Dr. 
Jabez Bums) had remarkable power as a speaker, 
he was in manifold request. Seldom did he 
decline such invitations, and though Chesham 
could only be reached by a tedious journey, he 
yielded to the appeal, and the evening of 
February 5th, found him in the British School- 
room, addressing a crowded gathering on his 
favotjrite topic. So large, indeed, was the 
attendance that the doorway was blocked, and 
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not a few were willing to stand outside rather 
than retire. The lecture made a deep im- 
pression, and at its close the only minister of 
religion present, the Rev. William Payne 
(Baptist) rose and said that before leaving 
home, his wife had expressed her desire that 
he ''would not commit himself! Mrs. Payne 
W4S not the only good wife of that period who 
felt a similar anxiety ; for the fear that health, 
and even life, would be sacrificed by Total 
Abstinence was then almost universal. Love, 
in such cases, did not cast out fear, but cherished 
it, and gave proof of the necessity of uniting 
wisdom with affection, if grave injury is to be 
avoided. Mr. Payne went on to say that he 
had not given a pledge against pledging, and 
after what they had heard, he was convinced 
that the Temperance Cause was a good one, 
and ought to be taken up by all good men and 
women. He, therefore, expressed his readiness 
to sign the pledge ; and provision having been 
made for pledge-taking, his wish was at once 
carried out, to the great joy of the Teetotalers 
present. They had at last caught one minister 
— one who remained faithful to his pledge to 
the day of his death. It was not always so, for 
an Abstaining minister had a hard time of it, 
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both through the mistaken kindness of his 
people, and not unfrequently from the resent- 
ment of influential members who were connected 
with the Drink trade in some of its branches. 
This falling away of ministerial adherents was, 
of course, a great discouragement, and inflicted 
so much damage on the cause, tnat it was 
suggested, half in jest and half in earnest, that 
no reverend gentleman should be allowed to 
sign the pledge unless two laymen would go 
bail for him ! This rather degrading condition 
was never insisted on, and the increasing pre- 
pondance of ministerial support to the Temper- 
ance Retorin, is among one ot the chief signs of 
the progress it has made. 1 wish I were sure 
that the taithful ministers of the present day, 
were as fervent in their sympathy and aavocacy 
as were the laithful ones fifty and sixty years 
ago. 

On the occasion now re erred to, the pleasure 
caused by Mr. Payne's adhesion, was followed 
by a surprise. Among the outside hearers was 
one whose uncommon height enabled him to 
look over the heads of all others, and when 
Mr. Payne had signed the pledge, this spectator 
called out that he would sign too, and proceeded 
to carry his intention into effect. The crowd. 
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dense as it was, gave way before him. He was 
well known to most, and too well known by 
some. He was John Plato by name, hawker 
by trade, and drunkard by inclination. He was 
known in every drinkshop in the three counties 
of Berks, Beds, and Herts, and had, it is said, 
acquired the ignoble distinction of the '^king" 
of the drunkards, in his own county. In stature 
and girth he far surpassed ordinary men, and 
few cared to dispute his right to whichever side 
of the path he chose to take. He was on this 
evening in a muddled condition, which pre- 
vented him hearing anything intelligibly — the 
state called ** being in liquor," though, in truth, 
that state is one mipossible unless much liquor is 
in the person so described. As to the name borne 
by this knight of the beer-barrel, it was his 
actual patronymic, though I have never heard 
of another family that held it. He had nothing 
of the Greek Plato in his intellectual condition, 
and his attachment to strong liquor could not be 
designated as at all platonic. But just then he 
wanted, not more ale^ but to reach the platform 
and sign the pledge. Something like consterna- 
tion prevailed as he sought to make his way 
through the meeting; and when at last he 
gained the table where the pledge-book lay, the 
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question arose — should he be allowed to sign ? 
*• He is drunk," said one ; nor could the im- 
peachment be denied ; " but/ said another, a 
Quaker, probably the Secretary, Mr. W. White, 
••he cannot be worse — let him sign/* No one 
was bold enough to declare that he would be 
worse whether he signed or not, and so he was 
allowed to sign, less fiom the hope that he would 
be bettered, than from fear of what might 
happen if he were prevented. 

In his most sober hours — -if he had any— 
Plato's penmanship was of a very indifferent 
order, but it is reported that his exercise of that 
art at that time, barred any other application of 
the page to the same good object. The task 
completed, he went out, the meeting giving him 
free passage from the light into the darkness. 
But one loot was swifter than his, and conveyed 
to the wife of this monarch of sots, the astound- 
ing news that he had signed the pledge. That 
foot, I venture to assert, belonged to some kind 
woman who sought to cheer the heart of Lucy 
Plato, who had for more than twelve years been 
voked to this drunken Goliath. 

John reached his home in safety, if that could 
be called home which was bereft of every 
trace of comfort and hope. It might rather 
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have been designated a hovel or a pigstye. For 
this domestic wretchedness there was no need, 
for John was a good hand at his trade, and it 
was only because he spent his money at the 
wrong shop that his dwelling-room was an 
offence, and his bed a mattress of straw. He 
was, however, very particular that a pitcher of 
water should be put every night at the head of 
his bed, that he might on waking slake his 
thirst caused by his bacchanalian indulgences. 
He knew the value of water in the prime of the 
morning, but strayed after the ale pots of the 
** pubh'c " as the day advanced. Mrs. Plato was 
wise enough to say nothing to him when he 
arrived at home after the meeting, concerning 
the strange tidings that had been brought to 
her ; but when he was stirring to take the 
pitcher of water, she asked him whether he 
remembered what he had done the night before ? 
No, he remembered nothing, but thought he 
might have bet n assaulting someone. The con- 
jecture was not amiss, for at that time a 
warrant had been taken out against him for 
assaulting a minister of the town. It was not 
that, she said, but he had signed the pledge at 
the Temperance Mcetinj^. If an electric 
battery had been brought into contact with him 
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the excitement prcwduced could hardly have 
been greater. All the night's events hid been 
forgotten, and he pronounced the thing im- 
ix)ssible. Having, however, been convinced 
that he really had done so terrible an act, he 
rose at orice to consider what was to follow. 
In his ragged garments he went into the chill 
air of a February morning, and strolled into the 
only place that was safe for him to stay in, 
viz. — the parish churchyard. Fortunately the 
gate was not locked, or the gate of his escape 
might have closed behind him. His thoughts 
did not flow in the channel of Hervey's '' Medi- 
tations among the Tombs," and he ruminated, 
not amongst the tombs, but in that part of the 
churchyard where the tombs were not, but 
where he knew that several of his old com- 
panions in ale-drinking were buried. He asked . 
himself why they had been taken and he left. 
They were men in the heyday of their strength, 
and might have lived to be patriots had they 
known how to be sober. His mind could not 
but revert to the escapes he had experienced. 
A drunkard is always escaping as long as he 
lives, for he is always in danger, but there are 
special deliverances that the most thoughtless 
cannot forget. One of these, in Plato's case, 
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was when he and others were drinking in a 
public-house, and when they could not muster 
enough money for a sufficient quantity of beer 
to make them *' jolly." They were (to use a 
well-known phrase) ** down on their luck," and 
wanted to be cheered. The landlord would not 
trust or treat them, so in search of a refresher, 
they resolved to cast lots as to who should be 
hung ! There had been no quarrelling, but just 
a sense of dulness which had to be removed. 
Lots were cast, and the lot fell on Plato, who, 
giant as he was, submitted lamb-like to his fate^ 
but the noose, made in carrying out the process, 
alarmed the publican, who rushed upstairs, and 
was able to prevent the tragic ending. Other 
momentous escapes rose to John's memory, and 
he left the churchyard in a sober mood, to 
which he had been long a stranger. On his 
way home he had to pass some of the houses 
licensed for the ** public good," and if he had 
put his foot inside any one of them, he would 
probably have been a lost man. To the 
providehce of God, and not of man, he owed 
this other and not least gracious deliverance. 
Is it not just that even drunkards should have 
the power, by their votes, to help in closing the 
doors that lead down to death ? Lucy had 
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waited for John with an anxious heart, knowing 
the snares that were round his feet that morn-^ 
ing ; but on seeing him enter, she asked what 
he meant to do ? *^ I did not mean to sign the 
pledge/* he rejoined, ** but as you say I've done 
so, I'll try It lor three months!" This was 
good news. It was as though all heaven was 
open to her eyes. She had been having a 
drunken husband for many years, and was now 
to have a sober one for three months ! 

The news had spread through the drink 
shops of Bucks that the king of topers had 
abdicated. It was heard at first with incredu- 
lity, but on its being confirmed, confidence was 
loudly expressed that he would not hold out 
three months, or three weeks. But John, who 
had been obstinate in evil, was now as obstinate 
in a good purpose ; and great was the chagrin 
of publicans and drinkers to hear that he was 
keeping to his word. When the three months 
had expired, Tlato came forth to tell his 
experience, and what he had resolved to do. 
The truth was told by his look, and gait, and 
clothing, and home — he had been reclaimed to 
sobriety and humanity. He exhibited the 
ragged garments he had worn on the night of 
his signing — the trousers, waistcoat, and the 
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coat with many holes, and last of all the hat 
(for what is a king without a crown ?) battered 
and crushed, as its wearer had been. '^ Am I to 
}jo back to that ? " asked John, and every voice 
said *' No," and what was more important, he 
himself said ** No " ; and to that '*No" he 
adhered for twenty-nine years, — years of joy to 
himself and Lucy, and of blessing to many 
other homes. 

He had his trials and temptations, but the 
one he endured with fortitude, and the others 
he resisted victoriously. It often happens thcirt 
after thsy have been reclaimed, drunkards 
recover their tone, and their health is re- 
established. John's experience was somewhat 
different. For about three years he went on 
well and then a change set in. He began to 
shrink in bulk, and the change was so marked 
as to threaten serious results. A doctor was 
consulted, happily a wise one — for of doctors, 
like other men, it may be said that some are 
wise, and some are other-wise, — and this doctor, 
being wise, did not say ^' You went to one 
.extreme, and now you are going to another, you 
should try the middle course ! " — but he did say, 
in effect, *' You are paying the penalty of your 
former life, you were swollen with superfluous 



fat, and that having gone, it Is now a question 
whether you have any stamina left. But don't 
go back. If you do, you may regain your bulk, 
but you will lose your life." To this John 
responded by declaring, that if he had to die, 
he would die sober. As we have said, however, 
he did not then die, or for long afterwards. 
Medical men, doubtless, do what they think is 
for. the best, but what they have done, has, in 
countless cases, turned out for the worst. 
No doctor should ever prescribe drink for any- 
one who has been its victim. To do so is to 
sign his patient's death-warrant. The old plea 
of ** necessity " is now entirely exploded, as the 
experience of the London Temperance Hospitai 
has shown that the cure of all curable diseases 
is possible without the use of any intoxicating 
liquors or alcoholic tinctures. 

It was not long before it was discovered that 
Plato had a gift for speaking, that rendered 
him very popular. If it could not be said of 
him, ** Plato, thou reasonest well, ' it could be 
said that he pleaded well. One of the effects 
of the Temperance Reform was to elicit a talent 
for public, speaking, that had been latent in 
many working men, a talent that surprised no 
one more than themselves. So it was with 
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John Plato, whose gift, in this particular, was 
not suffered to lie idle. In every town and 
village, where he had once been a ringleader 
in drinking, he took the field against the drink, 
not in a spirit of revenge, but in order to lead 
others to enjoy the benefits of the cause he had 
adopted. In London, as well as in the country, 
he drew large audiences, and in a long summer s 
evening I have heard him, for one or two hours, 
expatiate on the evils of the old life, and the 
pleasures of the new. He had, as might be 
expected; a special influence over men who were 
in some measure what he had been ; and it is no 
exaggeration to affirm that this unlettered man, 
who had worse than wasted the best third of 
his life, laid hold upon the sympathy of his 
hearers in a manner that the greatest orator 
might have envied. What was more, he 
induced them to enter upon a path every step 
in which brought its own reward. Thousands 
of signatures to the Temperance pledge were 
thus obtained, and many drunkards' homes, 
once dark and degraded, were made joyous and 
beautiful. At the celebration of his twenty* 
fifth Temperance Anniversary, in I665, there 
was a festive gathering held in Portman Hall, 
Carlisle Street, London, accompanied by the 
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presentation of a gold watch with a suitable 
inscription. 

Plato never was a travelling Temperance 
lecturer or agent. He followed his old occu- 
pation of a hawker, and did something in the 
way of collecting rents. He never became in 
any sense rich, but he was a freeholder in 
several counties, and was accustomed to declare 
that every vote he had would be given in 
support of the Temperance legislative policy of 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. For about a year before 
his death his health began to fail, and on 
August loth, 1869, when he had nearly com- 
pleted his sixty-fourth year, he ended a life, 
which, for about thirty years, had shown that 
reclamation from drunkenness could be realized, 
and that the reclaimed one could become the 
reclaimer of many who would otherwise have 
gone down to ruin. The contrast was a double 
one, — first as between the state of the man 
before and after his reclamation ; and, secondly, 
between the influence he exerted for evil and 
sorrow in the former period, and for goodness 
and gladness in the period succeeding. One 
might say that it was worth having a Temper- 
ance reform, if only for the sake of saving 
John Plato, and enabling him to save many 
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more from life depradaiion. Yet he is but one, 
though a remarkable, example of what has been 
thus done^ while his case is a reason^ not for 
waiting till such reclamation is needed, but lor 
such a general practice of Total Abstinence as 
will render rixlamation needless, by rendering 
the perpetuation of intemperance impossible. 

It was at the outset a niyster)% and in a 
measure may always remain so, why Plato 
should have signed the pledge on the eveninjj 
of February 5th, 1840. He spoke of my 
fither as his own father in a Temperance sense* 
but he had not heard intelligibly a sentence that 
was uttered, and it seemed that it was the sight 
of Mr. Payne signing the pledge which moved 
him to do the same. This fact supplies the 
only key to the psychological puzzle* Mrs. 
Plato was a member of Mr. Paynes church* 
and whenever she urged John to sign the 
pledge he asked her why her minister had not 
done so ? Her answer usually was that Mr. 
Payne was not like him in regard to drinking, 
an answer which John could not rebut, though 
he felt that a course so good for him would be^ 
in some other sense, good for Mr. Payne, He 
was, in fact, unconsciously craving for that 
practical sympathy which would have made his 
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own reclamation easier for himself than he 
then found it to be. Once when pressed by 
his wife to join the teetotalers, he said he would 
join them if Mr. Payne did, but she attached 
little importance to the promise, nor did she 
inform Mr. Payne of what he had said. It can 
only be conjectured that his promise meant, to 
him. more than had been imagined by his 
despairing wife, and that the sight of Mr. 
Payne signing the pledge, had aroused in his 
mind the remembrance of his promise, which, 
under a Divine influence, he was impelled to 
ratify. This he did, as we have seen, with 
results that none anticipated or could foresee. 

Accepting this explanation as the most 
probable, under the known circumstances, it 
furnishes a rebuke to the excuse not yet 
unfrequent, — *' Show me the good I shall do by 
signing the Temperance pledge, and I will do 
it." This, though not intended to be so, is a 
virtual attempt to bar^jjain with Providence, — 
to haggle for some sign or pledge which 
Providence is in no sense bound to give, and 
will, as a rule, refuse to give. Man is bound 
to use his faculties in such a way as to learn 
what he ought to do, because of the good most 
1 kely to result. It is seldom that this good can 
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be absolutely predicted. Mad Mr. Payne 
waited for Kuch certainty— had he ftaid^ *' Show 
me the j^ood I shall do by sij^nintj, and 1 will 
Hiyrfi to nijfht/'— he would not have nignedi and 
the effect of hh doing «o would never havt? 
been witne8»ed in the reclamation of Plato, and 
in all the usefulness of Platoon future life. But 
he acted more wisely and piously. He said 
that the good character and tendency of the 
movement should secure for it the support of 
good men,— it being unreasonable to expect 
bad men to do what good men had declined to 
perform. Certain it is that he who resolves to 
dg nothing, unless on the condition that be fore- 
knows the precise gw>d it will produce, will do 
little that is honourable to himself or beneficent 
to his generation, 

'I'he main points in the story of Plato*« 
reformation ivere related by the writer at a 
nut<:ting in the Town II all of Chesham, held 
some years ago, and after the meeting he was 
addressed by two |xtrsons, one nf vt horn was 
present at the meeting on P(tbruary 5th, 1840, 
and then signed the pledge, the other being also 
present but not signing till the following meet- 
ing. The Vicar of Chesham, The Rev. J. S, 
Pratt, who had called the meeting in the Town 
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Hall, was so struck with the account then given 
that on returning home he declined to drink his 
usual glass of supper beer. Subsequently he 
became a pledged Abstainer and warm supporter 
of the Temperance cause as long as he remained 
in Chesham. a support which he continued in 
the other spheres of clerical work to which 
he was transferred. Thus again, after many 
days, the example of Mr. Payne bore fruit, and 
the good done on February 5th, i><40, did not 
die with him. but has been productive of such 
unmixed benefits as bring Heaven down to 
earth, and raise earth nearer Heaven. 



JOHN SANDFORD, B.D, 

I 

Archdeacon of Coventry. 
" Rkady vo KVKkv Goon Work/' 



ON a winter's evening, early in 1869, I found 
myself a j/uest of Archdeacon Sandfordt 
at Alv(!chijrch Rectory, a» d for two or three 
days I had the pleasure of constant intercourse 
with one who might have been an Apostle, so 
far as personal sanctity and consecration to 
duty were concerned. I le was then engaged in 
the preparation of a Report, which has since 
become one of the standard documents of the 
I emperance Movement, the result of a ym^X 
which had not long been kindled, but was aglow 
with all the fervour of a Christ-like heart. 

He was born in lulinburgh, March 22nd, 
j(Sor, and was the son of Hishop Sandford, of 
the Scottish P^pisc(7pal Church. His education, 
begun at the High School, was carried on at 



Glasgow University (where he formed a friend- 
ship with the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Tait), and at BalHol College, Oxford. 
After his ordination, he filled various spheres, 
always proving that he attached the greatest, 
thought to things of highest importance. He 
became at length Rector of Alvechurch, near 
Redditch, and Archdeacon of Coventry, having 
previously been an Hon, Canon of VV^orcester 
Cathedral. As Archdeacon he delivered to the 
clergy Charges of much merit, dwelling upon 
the necessity of bringing religion into vital 
contact with the common affairs of life, and 
using it for the removal of great social evils. 
The selection of '*The Mission and Exclusion 
of the Church at Home/* as the subject of the 
Bampton Lecture in iS6i, and the topics of 
numerous published Sermons and Lectures, 
make it clear how strong was his grasp of the 
great truth, that the hearts of good Churchmen 
should not be set on preferment and power, but 
on work for man, in the spirit of loving service 
to God. 

It is not a little singular that a mind so active 
artd a heart so sympathetic should not have 
been led to examine seriously the claims of the 
Temperance Reform. Busy with many good 
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things, he seems never to have known that such 
a Reform was in existence, though the Church 
of England Temperance Reformation Society, 
formed in 1862, had in 1866 received the 
adhesion of some hundreds of the clergy. His 
attention was first of all drawn to the legislative 
branch of the question, by his receiving a copy 
of the Annual Report of the United Kingdom 
Alliance. Like all hard-working clergymen, he 
had found the public-house the foe of the 
Church, and he was at once attracted to the 
proposal to apply legislation, not to the planting, 
but the supplanting, of the Liquor Traffic in 
the land ; and having attended an immense 
meeting on February 5th, 1867, in the Town 
Hall, Birmingham, presided over by the Mayor, 
and addressed by the Hon. Neal Dow, he 
became a member and Vice-President of the 
Alliance ; and his speeches on its behalf in the 
largest towns of the country, were felt to be 
a powerful addition to its moral resources. It 
was about the same time that Archbishop 
Manning began to speak on the same fide, and 
when, as sometimes happened, both were 
present at the same Meeting, the logical and 
incisive utterances of the Archbishop were 
fitly and forcibly supplemented by the pleading 
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and persuasive utterances of the Archdeacon. 
The Archdeacon's sentiments on the Tern-* 
perance question were reflected in a Charge 
dehvered by him in May and June, 1867, and 
published under the title of '• Social Reforms, 
the Habits, Dwellings, and Education of our 
People." This pamphlet went through three 
editions, a Prefatory Note to the third edition 
giving the terms of a Notice of Motion that 
had been placed on the books of Convocation, 
** To move for a Committee of Enquiry as to 
the prevalence and probable causes of Intem- 
perance in this country," 

Archdeacon Sandlord having began to survey 
the vast extent and disasters of Intemperance, 
he wondered why the " National Church,'* as 
he was wont to call the Church of England, 
was doing so little to cope with so formidable 
and ubiquitous an enemy. Fortunately he 
found a strong ally in Archbishop Tait ; and at 
the Meeting of the Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury in February, 186S, the duty of 
taking action was the subject of sound remarks 
in the Upper House (of Bishops) by the then 
Bishop of London (Dr. Jackson) ; and the 
Lower House appointed a Committee of 
Enquiry, with Archdeacon Sandford as the 
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^liuirmun, Tlut Province of Cant^flniry In* 
( lud<f^t^ alioiit two thinU of jCngUnd, and th<t> 
l'rovi»u<^ of York i\w. n^inaining third, hUicU 
Vrn\f\\iitt lme> ith ^^(arat^i CimvociuUm, c(mm*>i- 
if)'^ of ,'ia U|i(>«^r Hfid Low(f?r Houti«, 'Ih^t 
Arc :hd^?a( on at onc^ ii><iii^d circn)art> cimtmtyiiv^ 
mifuiUt^nquirM^^ at>to tint r:auej<t^^xt«nt, and t^viU, 
of tb<ft National lnt<ttni|i*rrancfe; al*>o inviting 
au'ffi^t^iUfW^ at> to r(ftm^?di^J«>r In ihtt clmtiiih 
aaUrn and cond^ni^ation of th« r<ft|>li(tt« rceeivifrd, 
valnalilM Hid wan rt.wdttnul Ui th« Arcbdiaacon by 
tlut lat^. Mr. J. W, Kirton, th^n an ajfttnt of f h« 
Allian/f:^, and rf^ahlUv^ ac Hirmingham ; and ihtt 
ori{(lnaU w<f^r« hound into a i>«nft*> of volMmtt*>, 
vvliii li th^ft Archd^tacon J>aid^ «n]ilinj(ly, lift would 
at>k anyone to p^riiiift who tihould qn^^iion thitt 
t^MiUiw^iMt} of hit> Kr*(>ort that wat$ founded ufion 
ih^in. 'I h^t inlonnation thi*<i obtained wh«j 
t)inninarit><f^d in tb^t k^port wiib much bklU ;:ind 
jiul;/fn<tnt, and a variety of Non-Lei:J«>lativ(K and 
l,i-j^ii>lative Hftni^di<tJ> vv^rft fenuniftrated u»d 
nu onnn^iMl^d. In ant>w<tr to inquirifct* mnettrfir 
jn^ (>ariblK'.t> anJ otb^r <lit?triLtf> where no drink 
^bo|/t> ftxibted, it wai> diM:/ivered that there were 
iijiwardb of i,^(M)t>m:\\ [tUictt^ in the IVovinc« of 
i anh-rliury, and that tb't < ffr:i:tii were uniformly 
aiid bii-jbly benefit iai. In the I'ebrnaryof *j869 
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the Archdeacon met his Committee, who 
adopted his Report, with very slight alterations. 
I well remember that on his way to this meeting 
he called to see me, and expressed his anxiety 
that all the main points, including the recom 
mendation of Local Option, would be approved 
by his Committee ; and on again calling, some 
hours later, his countenance and voice evidenced 
his satisfaction with the result. The Lower 
House of Convocation ordered the Report and 
Appendices to be printed, and in the following 
June it was adopted by the Lower House with- 
out dissent, and the House of Bishops was 
requested to forward to the Queen an Address 
in accordance with it, and to support any Bill 
that might be brought in, embodying the 
legislative proposals recommended. The first 
of these requests was complied with, but the 
second yet waits fulfilment. A first edition of 
5,000 copies of the Report and Appendices was 
soon disposed of, and subsequently upwards of 
20,000 copies of a cheap, popular edition, issued 
by the United Kingdom Alliance, was put into 
circulation. During an interval of twenty-five 
years, so many changes have occurred in the 
personal composition of the Established Church, 
that numbers of clergymen do noteven know that 
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such a Report was ever compiled and approved. 
It may be added, that through the influence of 
the Archbishop of York (Dr. Thomson), Canon 
Bardsley, and others, the Convocation of the 
Province of York appointed a Sub-Committee 
on Intemperance, whose Report was also 
published. 

From his intercourse with the leaders of the 
Alliance, Archdeacon Sand ford became aware 
that the practice of Total Abstinence was far 
more general than he had imagined, and that it 
was not only consistent with, but contributive 
to, vigour of body and mind ; and wishing to be 
behind in nothing that could forward the Tem- 
perance Reformation, he became a personal 
Abstainer. After the adoption and circulation 
of his Report, he was increasingly anxious that 
the Church of England should, through its 
ecclesiastical organs, take some active measures 
for the recognition and initiation of various 
forms of Temperance work in the dioceses and 
parishes of the Kingdom. 

In order to this end, he saw that it would be 
necessary to broaden the basis of the Church of 
England Temperance Reformation Society, 
which was composed exclusively of Total Ab- 
stainers. Having again moved in Convocation 
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for this purpose, and communicated with Canon 
Ellison and other leading friends of the existing 
Society, a scheme of comprehension was drawn 
up, which issued in the formation of the Church 
of England Temperance Society. Archdeacon 
Sandford considered that it would be a great 
gain if the Church of England would be brought 
to sanction the promotion of Total Abstinence 
in conjunction with other measures, such as 
those named in the Report of 1869. It was 
never intended by him that the new Society 
should be divided against itself by the advocacy 
of both Total Abstinence and Moderate Drink- 
ing, and any such abuse of the dual basis would 
have moved his indignation and disavowal. 
He believed that the Parochial system of the 
Church of England rendered it possible to unite 
Churchmen in aggressive work against such 
causes of intemperance as they were willing to 
attack ; such a union necessitated the dual basis, 
as it is called ; one section of the Society being 
composed of Abstainers, engaged in the advo- 
cacy of Total Abstinence, and the other section 
comprehending also non-abstainers, not for the 
purpose of advocating the use of strong drink 
in any quantity, but joining Abstainers in the 
promotion of measures for increasing facilities 
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to sobriety, and decreasing facilities for drinking. 
It is obvious that, apart from Total Abstinence, 
and in addition to its propagation, much can be 
done, and ought to be done, to make insobriety 
more difficult, and sobriety more easy. In this 
department of effort lies the whole sphere of 
l(!gislation. Consistently with the objects con- 
t*!mplated by the principles of the Church of 
lingland Temperance Society, no one can join it 
merely because he is sober, a condition which 
he is pre-supposed to sustain as a Churchman, 
but because he wishes to promote sobriety 
in one of two ways, or both, viz., by Total 
Abstinence, or by the abatement of known 
causes of insobriety, residing in social usage 
and legislation, and by adding to means and 
methods that directly favour the develope- 
inent of sober habits. Only by a flagrant 
perversion of its original design, can the Church 
of England Temperance Society be made to 
sanction, or excuse, anything that ministers to the 
use of intoxicating drink, and the maintenance of 
drinking customs. Had Archdeacon Sandford's 
life been spared, it is probable that much of the 
confusion of thought, and error of action, con- 
nected with the dual-basis would have been 
avoided. I know, from his own lips, that he 
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was deeply solicitous that the advocacy of Total 
Abstinence should become a part and parcel of 
Church work in every parish, and the dual 
system had in his eyes the double recommen- 
dation, that it would allow non-abstainers to join 
with Abstainers in doing good work common to 
both, and that, by bringing them together, many 
non-abstainers among the clergy and laity would 
be won over to Total Abstinence. That his 
anticipations were not illusory has been proved 
by the large increase of avowed Abstainers sub- 
sequent to 1873, when the Church of England 
Temperance Society was inaugurated in 
February, by a meeting in Lambeth Palace. On 
this occasion Archdeacon Sandford spoke with 
much pathos, lamenting that the National 
Church had been so slow to move, and eulogising 
the activity of Nonconformist bodies. It was 
ever in his large heart to pay a generous tribute 
to excellence whenever he beheld it« During 
this visit to London, which occupied some weeks, 
I conversed with him freely on his Temperance 
work. He said the only thing he regretted as 
to his connection with the Temperance Reform 
was, that it was so late in life when his power 
of seeing it was so limited. I assured him that 
in six years he had done what might be regarded 
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as the work of a life. ** It may beso/' he 
modestly replied, **but what might I have done 
had I begun when I was a younger man ! " May 
the •* younger men/* both among Churchmen 
and Nonconformists, bear these words in mind, 
that the time for regret may in their own case 
never arrive ! 

I have already referred to the appearance of 
Archdeacon Sandford and Archbishop Manning 
on the same platform in advancement of the 
Temperance Reform ; and to the testimony of 
the former, I may here add that of the latter, 
sixteen years later, when he said to me, •* I 
have now been connected with the Temperance 
cause for above twenty years, and there 
is no other public movement with which my 
association has given me such complete 
satisfaction." 

The words of Archdeacon Sandford above 
cited, were, alas ! indicative, though I did not 
so regard them, of his early cessation from all 
earthly labour. He had suffered from a severe 
febrile attack, and had come to London before 
complete recovery. The excitement in which 
he lived during his visit proved injurious to 
him, and on the 72 nd anniversary of his 
birthday (March 22nd, 1873), he entered upon 
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the rest which robs life of its sufferings, and 
death of its victory. 

Among the numerous Institutions which 
were the losers by the removal of Archdeacon 
Sandford, were those that have for their aim 
the ushermg in an era of *' sweeter manners, 
purer laws," by the elimination of that which 
embitters and degrades society, and by which 
the laws are made the medium of fostering and 
perpetuating the greatest of our social plagues- 
But the cause in which, and for which, he 
laboured so cheerfully, is still with us, and I do 
not know that I can better express the lesson 
taught by his career than by reprinting the 
Memorial lines written by me in honour of one 
of the saintliest Christian soldiers I have ever 
known : — 

Earth's losses will be less, if, by his death inspired 
With love of God and man, our colder hearts are fired 
To carry on his work — this, not vain compliment. 
Will be our best applause — ^his noblest monument ! 



MRS. C. L BALFOUR. 



[I have no expectation of being able, in this sketch, 
to convey to any who did not personally know Mrs. 
Balfour, an adequate conception of her, whose friendship 
was one of the chief joys and blessings of my life for 
eight and thirty years. In dedicating to her memory 
my Rays of Sacred Song^ I speak of her as one ** in whom 
the imagination of the Poet was united with the 
devotion of the Christian, and who consecrated to the 
service of God and of her race, a nature richly endowed, 
and a life made luminious with the beauty of holiness/'] 



CLARA LUCAS LIDDELL (afterwards 
Mrs. Balfour), was born on the 21st of 
December, i8o8* Some years of happy girl- 
hood were succeeded by family misfortunes 
which clouded her youth, and an early 
marriage brought with it cares and trials that 
would have soured and broken down a disposi- 
tion less sweet and buoyant. Religion gave to 
to her a strength, a hope, and a consolation^ 
which no philanthropy could have imparted ; 
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and in the generous sympathy she ever 
displayed for the sick and suffering, she learned 
to lighten her own burdens, and to win the 
gratitude of the afflicted. 

Her love of literature was cultivated by the 
perusal of the best authors, whose best thoughts 
she made her own, and, under happier circum- 
stances, she repaid in the form of many articles 
and volumes, the debt she had thus incurred. 
It was, however, as a public lecturer that Mrs. 
Balfour, on emerging from the obscurity of 
private life, shone forth most brightly, and 
rapidly acquired a reputation which has been 
without a rival down to the present day. As a 
child her elocution was greatly admired ; and as 

a public speaker her voice, so softly modulated, 
yet so bell-like, could be distinctly heard in the 

largest buildings. Her gestures were simple 

and natural, and her countenance was so 

expressive of the glow of her own mental 

emotions as to convince her hearers that they 

were listening to one qualified by nature to 

interest and instruct, to enlighten and entertain, 

the most educated and the most illiterate, the 

most fastidious^ and the most uncouth. With 

equal elegance and ease she lectuijed on poetry 

and social life, on history and philanthropy, on 
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the dignity of womanhood, and the duties by 
which the human race is bound to itself and to 
God. 

It was with difficulty that she was persuaded 
to enter upon lecturing as a profession, but she 
soon found herself endowed with every qualifi- 
cation for success, and for upwards of twenty 
years her life was chiefly devoted to engage- 
ments of this character with Literary and 
Mechanics' Institutions, many of whom felt that 
their sessional lists would not be complete had 
not the name of Mrs. Balfour appeared upon 
them ; while to her special engagements, either 
with reduced fee or gratuitously, some of them 
were indebted for deliverance from the burden 
of debt. Whoever might fail to attract a large 
audience, they knew that Mrs. Balfour would 
never be among that cheerless number. 

For ten years longer she continued to lecture 
to a more limited extent ; and up to within a 
short time of her last illness, she was paying 
occasional visits to Institutions to which she 
was particularly attached. As a lecturer she 
aimed at perfection. She appreciated the 
dignity of her office. Her preparations were 
most careful ; and genius beautified what labour 
had brought forth. They were lectures (read- 
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ings) in name only. The first attempt she 
made to read what she had written was 
attended with so much trouble, that she put the 
M.S. aside and spoke direct to the eyes and 
hearts of her audience then and ever afterwards. 
Between 1842 and 1861, — the most active 
period of her professional life — the imperfect 
development of our Railway system — especially 
during the earlier portion of this period — 
rendered travelling by no means the compar- 
atively easy thing it has since become. Mrs. 
Balfour ^^was often compelled to rise early in 
the winter months, and journey for many hours 
to reach her destination, and having taken a 
hasty meal to dress for the lecture which great 
numbers were anxious to hear. Sometimes 
the misdirected kindness of friends added to the 
difficulties of the weary traveller, by inviting a 
roomful of guests to meet her at dinner before 
the lecture. Those who expected to see a mas- 
culine looking *' blue-stocking " in full feather, 
were astonished to behold a lady rather under 
the middle height, with a winsome face and 
gentle bearing, listening courteously, and lending 
to the conversation a point and sparkle that 
may have surprised some who saw that she took 
no wine, unless they remembered that Edmund 
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Waller, the water-drinking poet, was one of the 
gayest of those who attended the court of the 
Second Charles. 

Whatever prejudice may yet exist against the 
appearance of women in public as speakers and 
teachers, is feeble and insignificant as compared 
with the prevailing sentiment fifty years ago. 
But no prejudice could resist the fascination 
exerted by Mrs. Balfour's presence and diction ; 
and even those who still hold that the general 
principle was sound, confessed that as no rule 
is without an exception, she was that exception 
to the rule restricting the ])ublic performances 
of women to the theatre and the concert room. 
Without stopping to discuss propositions or 
rules, Mrs. Balfour went on her way, proving 
that this, as well as many other questions, could 
be settled, and settled only, by the evidence of 
fitness for a particular vocation. That the 
fatigu(*s of such a profession must eventually 
affect the finest physical constitution, might have 
been predicted ; and after nineteen years further 
n!si(l(!nce in London from 1841, Mrs. Balfour 
removed to Reigate, concluding her lecturing 
engagements, but continuing ever active with 
her pen. She subsequently resided in the 
London Road, Croydon, where, on the 3rd of 
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July, 1878, her remarkable career came to an 
end. 

On the debated question of '* Woman's 
Rights," Mrs. Balfour s attitude was rather 
tentative than dogmatic. She did not hold that 
women are fitted to do all kinds of man s work, 
any more than that men are fitted to do all kinds 
of woman^s work. But subject to limitations 
imposed by relative duties, by physical organism, 
and by feminine decorum, she considered 
women to be justified in seeking such spheres 
for the exercise of their abilities as society could 
provide. In the higher education of girls, and 
the multiplication of means to that end, she 
took an earnest and practical interest. Some 
of her earlier lectures were upon topics con- 
nected with the moral and intellectual education 
of woman, and her training for the effective 
performance of any task which she might be 
called upon to discharge. 

Mrs. Balfour was a sincere and devout 
Christian, and had an abhorrence of any teach- 
ing which, while professing to give women 
greater liberty of action, tended to the denial of 
those sacred obligations, conformity to which 
she believed to be essential to woman's purity, 
and the security of her highest social interests. 
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Animated by such convictions, she wrote^ 
while residing in Chelsea, a masterly pamphlet 
(which otherwise printed might have formed a 
volume), directed against the Socialism of 
Robert Owen, whose views on marriage she 
regarded as fraught with the utmost peril to the 
honour of womanhood. This production 
scattered a local Socialist society, and was the 
means of procuring for her a vote of thanks and 
visit from the Magisterial Bench, and (what she 
more highly valued) an introduction to the 
Carlyles. Thomas Carlyle she honoured for 
his literary powers, his rugged honesty, and his 
horror of all shams, but she was more closely 
drawn to Mrs. Carlyle by those qualities which 
endeared her to all her friends. One of Mrs. 
Balfour's works, published by Longman's, was 
an Introduction to the Study of English 
Literature ; and had she done nothing but write 
her books, and contribute as she did to serial 
literature, her life would have been both busy 
and bountiful in good. 

To the Temperance cause her services as an 
author exceeded even those — and they were 
great — which she rendered to it as a speaker. 
As a Temperance book for the young, her 
•* Morning Dew Drops " has never been 
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surpassed, and a complete reprint of her Tem- 
perance tales would show that, as a writer of 
such fiction, she had never been equalled either 
for copiousness of material or felicity of 
description. In the early Temperance days 
Mrs. Balfour edited several Temperance 
periodicals, and wrote some pungent pamphlets, 
and a little volume of poetry and prose under 
the title of " The Garland of Water Flowers." 

Awaiting publication, there exists a deeply 
interesting autobiography, and a selection of her 
letters, which when issued from the press, will 
prove to the world th^t her life was one in which 
shadow and sunshine strangely mingled, and that 
her career was as extraordinary as that of any 
woman of the present century. As a lecturer 
on literary and social subjects, she had no pre- 
decessor, and has left no successor among her 
own sex ; but they are especially bound to 
honour her fidelity, courage, tenderness, and 
purity — types ol a womanly nobility, the 
exhibition of which by women generally will 
render them the unspeakable benefactors of the 
human race. 



THEOBALD MATHEW. 

The Modern St. Patrick. 



rpHE question whether great men are made 
-4- by their age, or the age made by its great 
men, is perhaps more speculative than practical. 
The truth may be that both an age and its great 
men have much to do with their mutual making. 
Of one thing there is no doubt — that under the 
Divine method of government, the absence of 
great men and women from any particular age, 
and from all the ages, would have left the world 
in a very much lower and poorer condition than it 
has been, and now is in. For instance, whatever 
legendary fictions may have become connected 
with St. Patrick's reputed life, the fact of his 
existence, and its influence on the Irish people, 
cannot be reasonably disputed. And it is no 
less true that he of whom I speak as the modern 
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St. Patrick was the means of producing a social 
reformation in Ireland, a parallel to which would 
be vainly searched for in the records of any 
other nation. 

In the case of Father Mathew, we know that 
there was a preparation for his marvellous 
career in the grq^at confidence and affection which 
he had earned during the early portion of his 
pastoral work in Cork. He wrought no miracle 
when the cholera was claiming its hecatombs of 
victims, but he gave full proof of that which is 
greater than miracles, a loving and self-sacrificing 
spirit ; and long before he began his Temper- 
ance Crusade, there was no one to whom the 
poor of that city were so closely drawn as to 
Father Mathew. The name of "Father" 
applied to priests of the Roman Catholic Church 
was in his case no mere title of respect, for " as 
a father pitieth his children," he, as a disciple 
of the Son of Man, had pitied, and reclaimed, 
and comforted the erring and the sad. It is 
this moral relation between Father Mathew and 
his circumstances — a relation often unthought 
of — which goes far to explain the extraordinary 
influence he excited as the Temperance Apostle. 

Nor is it the least interesting fact in his re- 
markable Temperance career, that he should 
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have been induced to enter upon it by the 
persuasions of a member of the Society of 
Friends, William Martin by name, also a citizen 
of Cork, and a coadjutor with him in those 
works of benevolence which manifest the internal 
unity of all true Christian souls. 

On the loth of April 1838, when Father 
Mathew was 47 years of age — not ** a young 
priest," as some accounts have represented — 
the decisive act was performed. '* Here goes 
in the name of God/' were words reverently 
spoken by the Franciscan friar before he wrote 
his name in the pledge book that lay open before 
him in the school-room where he had called his 
flock to come and join him in establishing a 
Total Abstinence Society. Some have sneered 
at Total Abstinence as " only a negation," but 
not so did Father Mathew, for to him the 
negation of whiskey and other intoxicants in the 
homes and usages of the Irish people, meant 
not only the negation of their most common 
and pernicious vice, but the presence of many 
virtues and blessings which that vice and its 
effects had driven from their midst. 

So began the wondrous work, which spread 
and strengthened throughout Cork and the 
adjacent districts. It is another error, to which 
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currency has been given, by some otherwise 
excellent biographers of Father Mathew (even 
Mr. Maguire's), that his propaganda was rapid 
from the first, and had in the course of a year 
assumed enormous proportions. It was not so ; 
a fact which, though it takes from the history 
one of its narrative elements, is the more en- 
couraging to earnest toilers. Both the city and 
county of Cork had been aroused, and pilgrims 
had come to Cork from other counties to take 
the pledge from Father Mathew ; yet it was not 
till the December of 1839 that his national 
mission was commenced. In three days at 
Limerick more pledges were taken than in the 
previous twenty months, and similar results 
attended a visit to Waterford before the month 
was out. 

Thus began a succession of missions, or 
progresses, which continued for several years, 
till millions had taken the pledge from Father 
Mathew. By ** taking." we are not to under- 
stand signing, for only a fraction of the millions 
wrote their names in any pledge book ; the 
usual method of pledging being the formation 
of groups, small or large, the members of which 
repeated the words of the pledge after Father 
Mathew, who, if opportunity allowed, added a 



few words of (!iu:oijrajfcn)ent and exhortation. 
The calumny that he pretended to perform 
miraculouH cunts had nothinjj^ more to rest uj^on 
than the j^Iorious fact that, by the aj^ency of one 
pOHHeHsed of neither wealth nor exalted rank, 
(jod wiiH \)UtiiH(ul to effect Huch cures of bad 
habits and cuHt/>nis as mij^ht weJI «eem to 
obs<:rvers, and the subjects themselves, oh little 
short of supernatural As mementoes of their 
pledjjing, l'*ather Math<tw freejy distributed 
medals to his disciples, and this became a source 
of expense that swelled the pecuniary liabilities 
under which he laboured in 1H44, But these 
were not incurntd without a rc*asonable ho\Hi of 
his beini^ able, to discharge them, and it was only 
the disappointment of this hope which led to 
their disclosunt, and gav<t rise to at least two 
j^ood re.sults— the first, that of shaming the 
slanderers who had reported that Father Mathew 
was makinji a larj^e. fortun^t from the sale of 
njedals ; the second, th;it of Enabling his friends 
to pres(!nt him with a Ustimonial of their 
affectionate est<:(tin, 

A meetinj( in ICxttter Hall, on December 
1 0th, 1H44, in behalf of this object, was presided 
over by Lord John Uussitll, who said, ** I have 
felt so <l<teply the merits of the Rev. Mn 
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Mathew, and the value of his exertions in the 
cause of Temperance, that I was most anxious 
to be able to attend this meeting. I need not 
assure you that the cause in which we are at 
present engaged is connected with no party in 
politics, and with no sect in religion. It is the 
common and universal cause of all religion and 
all morality." He also said, *'We all know 
the extraordinary eloquence, the untiring 
energy, the disinterested forgetfulness of all 
selfish objects, which did enable Mr. Mathew 
to accomplish this moral miracle, and by his 
exertions to effect a change in Ireland, which 
was surprising to the whole civilized world.'* 
The personal references to Father Mathew in 
Lord John Russell's speech were very accurate, 
except, it may be, the allusion to his '* extra- 
ordinary eloquence." A collection of his 
addresses would show that he had no incon- 
siderable gift of oral expression, but it was the 
expression in lucid language of sound sense 
and earnest feeling. Father Mathew would 
have smiled at being extolled as *' a great 
speaker," or ''an orator ; " epithets which might 
have been applied to Curran, or O'Connell, or 
Shell. There was no trace of the fanatic in his 
demeanour, which was mild and affable, and 
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well accorded with the dignity and sweetness of 
his countenance, and with a disposition full of 
spiritual sunshine. His amiability often led to 
excessive induloreace, as in the case of his man 
John, whose peculiar irritability was never 
communicated to his master, and who is con- 
jectured to have been no shining example of the 
virtue of which that master was the recognised 
Apostle 

When Father Mathew visited London in 
the September of 1843^ and administered the 
pledge to 70,000 persons, I was absent from 
home, and lost the privilege I should have 
greatly prized of seeing the friar in whom the 
spirit of St Francis seemed re-embodied. 
Ardent Protestant as I was, I enthusiastically 
admired Father Mathew, and my loss was all 
the greater as, contrary to his almost universal 
custom of stopping at hotels, he spent one 
night at my father s house, though he had been 
invited to be the guest of the priests of the 
Roman Catholic Chapel in St. John s Wood. 

When afterwards I was officially connected 
with the National Temperance Socitty I 
corresponded with him ; but never saw him 
until the autumn of 1855, when on his return 
from Madeira he was passing through London, 
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and sent me a note saying he should be glad to 
see me. This interview of about half an hour 
was to me deeply pathetic, for his health had 
not been restored by his residence in Madeira, 
and he was proceeding to Ireland with the 
prospect of an early death. The blow was 
delayed till the Xth of December, 1856. Born 
on October loth, 1790, he had thus completed 
his 66th year, though it was less than nineteen 
years since he had begun, though unconsciously, 
the mighty task of raising a nation long addicted 
to drinking habits, to a position of sobriety 
higher than that of any European people. 

It was no fault of his, or of the principle he 
espoused and propounded, if much of his work 
was of temporary duration. Much of it re- 
mained, and continues to operate for the further 
advancement of the cause he loved. Statues 
of him occupy conspicuous sites in Cork and 
Dublin, but when the time comes that the Irish 
people accept with the old fervour, and with 
more than the old tenacity, the truths he 
proclaimed, and the practice he commended, 
then will Ireland raise to him the monument 
most pleasing to his heart ; and then will she 
be delivered from the serpent of strong drink, 
that has done her more deadly ill than she 
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suffered from all the serpents which the ancient 
St. Patrick is reputed to have banished. 

If canonization always went by merit, we 
might expect to hear that St. Theobald had 
been added to the Roman calendar ; but, 
meanwhile, 1 can only speak of him as a 
modern St. Patrick, whose memory all wise 
Irishmen should honour, by refraining from, and 
seeking to destroy the evil spirit of the still. 

The following lines were written for the 
centenary celebration of October loth, 1890: — 

He bore no knightly banner — 

He wore no crown of gold ; 
He sought not nature's secrets 

By science to unfold. 

He was no mighty soldier, 
With blood of foemen stained ; 

Nor owned he lands and mansions, 
By skill or commerce gained. 

But he was God's true servant. 

He was the friend of man, 
And strove to ^uard the people 

From strong drink's fiery ban. 

And millions flocked around him, 
Who took the pledge he gave. 

And proved that from intemperance 
Tt had sweet power to save. 
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Where'er he went they blessed hirrij 
Through cities widely spread, 

And where old ocean thunders, 
And seagulls whirl o'erhead. 

A hundred years have glided 
Since mortal breath he drew ; 

Ere sixty-seven years flitted, 
No place on earth he knew. 

But his name shall never perish ; 

He served his country well, 
And age to age hereafter 

His saintly deeds shall tell. 

O Ireland, do his bidding. 
The Temperance cause uphold : 

For 'tis to you more precious 
Than revenues of gold. 

Him as your leader follow. 

Wise gratitude display. 
And the curse he strove to banish 

Shall flee and melt away. 

The honour then you do him, 
Your honour too shall be, 

And Erin's name stand blazoned, 
** The Sober and the Free." 



KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 

Tiiic Hindoo Rkkormkr. 



UNDICR the name of the Brahmo Somaj, or 
Church of God, a revolt against 
Brahminism with its caste system is one of the 
most interesting features of Hindoo society. It 
is unfortunate that unity of organization and 
action has not attended this reform ; but what- 
ever may be its future history, a high place 
among these reformers- possibly the highest 
place — will be assigned to the Haboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen, He was not a Brahmin, but 
belonged to the Physician Caste, the next in 
order of distinction, and his grandfath(ir, Ram- 
Coal Chunder Sen, was well known, and held 
an office of trust in Calcutta. Born in Calcutta 
in 1838, and sent to the English College in 
that city, Keshub Chunder Sen soon lost all 
faith in modern Brahminism, but he did not, as 
so many other young I iindoo students have done, 
lose faith in all religion. Be^lieving that,nnder later 
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incrustations of idolism and superstition, great 
verities were hidden in the primeval religions of 
the Eastern Aryans, especially the fundamental 
truth of the Divine Unity, the youthful student 
felt a strong desire to win over his countrymen 
to a purified system of faiih and conduct. He 
did not, like the Brahmin Rammohun Roy, 
thirty years before, embrace Christianity of the 
Unitarian type, but, working from within rather 
than from without, he thought it best to try 
what could be done by an appeal to that 
ancestral sentiment which has so powerful an 
influence over the Hindoo mind. Others being 
similarly affected, the Brahmo Somaj was 
formed, and though divisions appeared — for in 
all movements there is a party of advance 
marked by daring, and a reserve party marked 
by caution — the convictions and energy of 
Keshub Chunder Sen led him to press on and 
unfold the full purpose of the reforms at which 
he aimed. He thus became recognised both in 
India and England as the ablest and noblest of 
the spirits who thought it possible to found 
upon the old Vedic faith and worship a Brahmo 
Somaj, a true Church of God worthy of so high 
and holy an appellation. 

I shall not here discuss the policy or prospects 
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of this enterprise ; but I am sure that on the 
part of Keshub Chunder Sen it was a movement 
most genuine in the religious impulse from 
which it sprang. Of Jesus Christ he ever 
thought and spoke with profound reverence 
and affection, accepting Him as a Teacher sent 
from God to manifest, by His words and life, 
the spiritual relation which binds God to man, 
and man to his fellow. The Hindoo reformer 
was not slow to recognise his own and his 
country's obligation to Christian teaching ; and 
before his death his utterances made it plain 
that he had come to perceive that the final 
conflict in India must be between Hindooism 
and Christianity, and that the issue of that 
conflict would be the ultimate triumph of Chris 
over the gods of the Hindoo Pantheon. 

Wishful to study Christian institutions and 
their operation in England, and to secure the 
co-operation of the friends of India, and through 
them reforms dependent on the action of the 
Government, Keshub Chunder Sen, with several 
companions, arrived in England in April^ 1870, 
and delivered a religious address from the pulpit 
of Little Portland Street, Regent Street, then 
filled by the distinguished Dr. James Marti neau. 
. The subject of the discourse, which I heard, 
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was Love as the essential principle of all 
Religion ; and it was touching to hear this truth 
fervently enforced by one who had himself been 
trained in the Hindoo mythology. 

Obtaining an interview with him at his 
residence in Gloucester Road, Regent's Park, I 
found him willing to speak in public on the 
Temperance question ; for he acutely felt that 
the conduct of the Government of India in 
regard to the traffic in alcohol, opium, and other 
drugs, was in contradiction to the principles 
inculcated in the New Testament, and to that 
high moral code, by which, in many respects, its 
action was controlled. Nothing could be 
more unreserved than the avowal of Keshub 
Chunder Sen as to the benefits which the 
people of India had derived, and were deriving, 
from British supremacy and rule ; but he was 
the more anxious on that account, that there 
should be no drawback to such advantages, and 
that the individual influence of the Government 
should be exercised for the moral benefit of the 
people of India, who, he said, were sober by 
hereditary training, social custom, and religious 
precept, and he claimed that the action of the 
Government should be such as would perpet- 
uate, and not imperil, this state of things. 
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In a|;j;(:arancc K(!.Hliuh Chunder Sen wa» 
ratlH:r ab(yv<: than below the usual height ; hin 
complex icn was duftky, and much darker than 
that (;f his friends ; his eyes were full and 
luminous ; his voice was rich in tone, and hm 
manner of speakinj/ was di^^^niTied and 
impressive. I lis emmciation was fluent and hi» 
style correct without stiffness. It wa» but 
rarely that the most critical attention could 
detect a use of some wrjrd in an unsuitable 
c(;m)ecti(;n ; and in answer to my enquiry, 
whether he, had learnerl io think in Kngli.nh, he 
replied that he was able tr> do so, and thu» to 
speak with animatir;n and without t^ixing hi» 
memory. I heard him address several large 
mcetin^Ts r)n Temperance and Religious topicif, 
A h'ctiin- r;n ICn^jland, rlelivered in St* Jame^'n 
Hall, was a siirprisirij/ effort, since without 
rirites, for about an hour and a hall, he »jx>ke 
will) an ease, many a native tnij^ht have envied* 
lie }^ood-hum(nire(lly criuiplained that We 
allowed ourselves no time for tneditation, and 
that we were always *' d(;itig soinethinj^/' 
With not a little skill he. criticised some 
peculiarities of r;ur social and public life ; and 
he exi;lained, with frankness, his views on 
matte.rs of religion. Only a big<>t could fail to 
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admire the modesty and manly courage with 
which he defined his own position, conscious 
that in doing so he was in imperfect accordance 
with the mass of his hearers. After four 
months stay, he returned to India in September, 
and never repeated his visit. I fear that while 
in London he did not succeed in bringing 
effective pressure to bear upon the India Office 
in regard to reforms which the Indian Govern- 
ment could alone secure ; but had his life been 
spared, he would have seen with great joy the 
improved relation of the Government to 
subjects which had a strong hold upon his heart 
A few months before his death I received 
from him a letter which I print verbatim^ as 
conveying, better than any description, a view 
of the man in the largeness of his heart, and 
the yearning interest he cherished for the moral 
welfare of India. 

Simla, India, June 22nd, 18^3. 
Rev. and Dear Sir, 

Your truly welcome letter, full of cordial love 
and words of cheer, I have not fcfrgotten. You recall 
the joyful days I spent with you and other friends of 
Temperance in England thirteen years ago, and you 
ask me to send you greetings from India from time to 
time, and thus keep up our Temperance fellowship. 
WeU, the time has come for me to write, and I write 
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with a heart full of joy. For you have just achieved a 
most splendid victor}', for which all who are interested 
in moral and social progress must feel profoundly 
thankful to Sir Wilfrid Lawson and the United King- 
dom Alliance. England's awful conservatism you have 
at last overcome, and it is not a small triumph. What 
a tremendous fight you have fought against vested 
interests, against prevailing public opinion, against men 
in high places, against the vices of civilization ! Those 
who know how you have marched on to victory, inch 
by inch, will give you the greatest credit for your 
achievements, and ask God to bless the Temperance 
army. It His in is strength that you have gained this 
glorious victory in the face of the most formidable 
opposition, extending over many long years ; and now 
let us all unitedly thank Him for His mercies. Friend 
and brother, do not let the fruits of this victory be 
exclusively yours, but share them with us. The British 
Government have done much by its unwise and cruel 
liquor law to degrade and demoralise our people, and is 
it not high time that it should make amends and atone 
for its guilt ? If it has given us the disease, let it give 
us the remedy. May the God of suffering India incline 
its heart to give us the blessing of Local Option. 

Kindly remember me to our good friend, Mr. Barker. 
Yours ever most cordially in the good cause of 

Temperance, 

KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 

The " victory " referred to above was the 

majority of 87 votes in the House of Commcns, 

April 27th, 1883, in favour of the Local Option 

Resolution. 
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Before his death, which occurred on January 
8 th, 1884, in his 46th year, he was charged 
with falling short of that high ideal of Hindoo 
reform, which he had set up and advocated with 
so much eloquence and zeal. His lack of per- 
fection is a common human deficit, and it is no 
part of my task to defend all that he did. But 
whatever abatement has to be made, enough of 
excellence remained to rank him among the 
greatest of his Hindoo contemporaries. There 
was much in him which we, who are said to 
belong to the Western branch of the same 
Aryan race, might strive to resemble. His 
patriotism was of the purest order; and in 
proportion as t|ie people of India exhibit similar 
qualities, will all fear subside of a collision 
between India and her English rulers; and 
powers of self-government may be wisely con- 
ferred upon larger numbers of her inhabitants. 
Then, too, may the hope be indulged, that the 
time will come, at length, when the crowning 
glory of British rule would be achieved, in safely 
committing to the races of that vast peninsula, 
the control, under God, of their own affairs, 
and the working-out of their own wonderful 
destinies. 
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HENRY EDWARD CARDINAL 

MANNING. 



TO his co-religionists in England Cardinal 
Manning was known chiefly as the highest 
representative of the Papal See ; to the world 
generally he was known as the energetic Social 
Reformer, sensitive to human suffering, and 
ever ready to assist in its removal or mitigation. 
To this object he was drawn both by a naturally 
benevolent disposition, and by conviction of a 
religious duty. Before he was elected Arch- 
bishop in 1865, he prosecuted these ends 
according to the lights he possessed ; but it was 
the sense of responsibility consequent on his 
appointment as successor to Archbishop Wise- 
man, which stimulated his desire for actioil, and 
quickened his perception of the methods to be 
adopted. 

He was soon confronted with the problem of 
dealing with social intemperance, the extent and 
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'Virulence of which he had never in any way 
adequately measured! Twelve years before 
1865 — in 1853 — Richard Cobden had written 
the significant words — ** Every day's experience 
tends more and more to confirm me in the 
•opinion, that the Temperance cause lies at the 
-foundation of all social and political reform. It 
is in vain to seek by the extension of the 
Franchise, or by Free Trade, or by any other 
means, to elevate the labouring masses. In 
fact, their destiny is in their own hands, and 
they will, as a class, be elevated or depressed in 
the social scale in proportion to the extent of 
their virtues or vices. They are, therefore, the 
truest friends of the working millions who are 
labouring in the cause of Temperance." Not a 
year and a half later, another declaration, no 
less emphatic, proceeded from the pen of Mr. 
Charles Buxton, of the firm of Truman, 
H anbury, Buxton & Co., when writing in the 
North British Review (February, 1855), he 
said: — *' It would not be too much to say that 
if all drinking of fermented liquors could be 
done away with, crime of every kind would fall 
to a fourth of its present amount, and the 
whole tone of moral feeling in the lower orders 
might be indefinitely raised. Not only does 
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this via: produce all kinds of positive mis^chiei ; 
but it is thr; mightiest of all the forces that dog 
the progress of good. It is in vain that ever)* 
agent is set to work that philanthropy can 
devise, when those whom wc seek to benefit 
are habitually tampering with their faculties of 
reason and will — soaking their brains with beer, 
or inflaming them with ardent spirits* The 
struggle of the School and the Library, and the 
Church, all united against the beer house and 
the gin palace, is but one development of the 
war between heaven and hell/' 

Archbishop Manning not only perceived all 
this to be true, but he re;ilised it so vividly that 
it brought the light into his pale thin face — so 
likr, the pictured saints in painted cathedral 
wiri<U;ws— and turned his words into flaming 
b(;lts. All this was to follow. At first he saw 
that in the case of many thousands of his co- 
nligionists, the public-house successfully 
competed with the chapeb and that the priests 
of iJacchus were the recipients of dues which, 
on r.very canr;nical principle, ought to be trans- 
mitted in part at least — to the priests of 
another altar. Was he, as a pastor of pastors, 
to witness this twr^-fold desecration, and do 
nc;thing but fume or fulminate ? Inaction 
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would be sin ; but he must do nothing rashly. 
Accordingly his first proceedings were tentative 
and cautious, and might have satisfied even 
chose who then, as now, are alarmed at the 
semblance of what they vaguely describe ais 
*' going too far." 

In 1866 he appointed a committee to con- 
sider what steps to take, and its proposal was 
to form a society with six rules, one prescribing 
Total Abstinence — but only in the case of 
drunkards. In 1S67, in view of St. Patrick's 
Day, he issued a Pastoral, and recommended thie 
taking of a pledge against visiting public-housed 
on Saturday nights and Sundays for a year. 
This was not very rapid progress, but it was 
cheering to find an Archbishop of any Church 
prepared to take practical measures against a 
very practical evil. And soon afterwards a small 
deputation, of which I was a member, waited 
upon him at his residence in York Place, Baker 
Street, to lay before him the principles of the 
United Kingdom Alliance. He was very 
frank, asked and received explanations, and 
promised to consider the subject further, and 
to read the documents presented to him. The 

result was that he attended and spdke at the 

• 

next annual meeting oi the Alliance ia 
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Manchester, on October 22nd, 1867. But he 
was not a Total Abstainer, and was exceedingly 
afraid lest he should be thought to sanction the 
idea that there was any evil in the drink. Of 
this fear an amusing example was afforded next 
year, 1868, when he granted an interview to* 
Mr. Edward C. Dllnvan, a distinguished 
American Temperance Reformer, then visiting 
England, and desirous to see the Archbishop 
and expound to him the Temperance Refomi 
more fully. He listened to Mr. Delp.van for a 
short time, when, perceiving his drift, he 
dexterously interposed, and so managed the 
conversation as to avoid the controversy which 
he probably did not think it right to engage in 
with a layman. He could not, he said, agree 
with those who repeated the error of the Mani-^ 
cheans that there was evil in wine — an error 
the Church had condemned. Before leaving, I 
said the views of Mr. Deljfvan, and other 
Temperance advocates, had nothing to do with 
Manicheanism, which taught that moral evil 
resided in matter ; but that what was held, and 
was proved by all experience, was, that alcohol, 
when imbibed by the human system, was 
capable of producing the most dreadful evils. 
There was no moral evil, I added, in the fangs 
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of a serpent, but the poison they conveyed 
would none the less do its deadly work. He 
laughed and said, *' You have kept very quiet, 
and I always suspect quiet people." So we 
parted. I cannot say that Mr. Del^van wa^. ^ 
satisfied with his visit, but he lived long enough 
to find that the Archbishop's Temperance 
education had steadily advanced since the 
morning of our interview in York Place. 

Beginning with the motto, " We fight drun-' 
kenness, not drink," the Archbishop found that 
to fight drunkenness successfully it was 
necessary to fight — not all drink, but the drink 
which was not only the inevitable concomitant, 
but the specific cause of the drunkenness.. 
Several more years were rich in experience, 
for a wise man learns more by failure than a 
fool by success, and the critical moment came 
to the Archbishop early in 1872, when he was 
asked to address the workmen in a factory in 
Southwark, most of the men being Roman , 
Catholics, and not a few victims to ** the drink " 
His good sense convinced him that to address 
to such an audience platitudes about the evils 
of drunkenness would be a waste of time ; that 
it would be of no use to urge them to anything 
but Total Abstinence; and how could he do 
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this effectually unless an Abstainer himself ? 
How he faced the position, I learned when 
responding to a request that I would call upon 
him at York Place, he said, •* I know you will 
be glad to hear that I have signed the pledge/' 
and he then described his visit to Southwark and 
the address he had delivered to a congregation 
peculiarly fitted to appreciate the •* Do is I 
have done " method of appeal. 

The Archbishop's course was now clear and 
his progress rapid. In conjunction with Father 
Nugent, who was then the Roman Catholic 
Chaplain of the borough gaol in Liverpool, he 
formed the Total Abstinent League of the 
Cross in the summer of the same year, 1872 ; 
and whether on Clerkenwell Green, in Trafalgar 
Square, in Exeter Hall, or at the Crystal Palace 
Fetes of the League, the Cardinal — for such he 
became in 1876 — was ever the same cheerful, 
earnest advocate and examplar of the Temper- 
ance Reform. One occasion of regret he had — 
that he was able to induce so few of his own 
clergy, and laymen of rank, to join him with 
their personal influence and practice. Some 
did so, among whom the late Father Lockhart 
may be named, as others still living might be ; 
but I fear that not a few of his clergy were of 
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the mind of a certain Roman Catholic Canon, 
ivho said, ** The Cardinal is not going to get us 
to give up our wine ; it is one of the few 
pleasures left to us/* I do not comment on 
this remark, the morality of which is not a whit 
lower than the feeling by which great numbers 
of Protestants, both clergy and laity, are moved, 
though they might be disinclined to avow it. 

An anecdote may here be related which 
proves that the Cardinal was on the look-out for 
recruits in another quarter, and was not always 
rewarded with the deserved success. Entering 
one day the office of the Alliance at West- 
minster, he said that he had just met with a 
singular incident. Seeing an Irishman not so 
sober as he should be, he went up to him and 
was recognised as a Roman Catholic clergy- 
maUi but made no apparent impression by the 
advice he gave. At last he said to the man, 
** I have signed the pledge myself." This, he 
thought, would hit the mark, but turning his 
-eyes on the Cardinal with an inexpressible look 
of drollery, the offender said, ** Perhaps your 
Reverence had cause ! " Who but an Irishman 
would have thought of such a means of parrying 
the attack of a cleric, or have carried out the 
idea with such good-humoured ingenuity ? ** I 



could not help laughing/* said the Cardinal, who 
was able to enjoy a joke even at his own 
expense when not tipped with venom. I wish,. 
for the clever tippler s sake, that the Cardinal 
had disclosed his rank, and have noted its effect 
on the self-complacent tippler. 

'If I might venture to criticise the Temper- 
ance policy of the Cardinal, it would be to 
express my regret that he made the League of 
the Cross so completely ecclesiastical in its 
government The first Roman Catholic Tem- 
perance Association in London (composed of 
several local societies) was organized by a 
Quaker, John Giles, and for many years 
Roman Catholic Temperance Societies were 
addressed by Protestants, and did not acknow- 
ledge the presidency of priests unless they were 
themselves Abstainers. With the view oi 
giving cohesion to the League of the Cross, and 
making it subservient to the religious benefit of 
the members, the constitution was so framed 
that only Roman Catholics were in any way 
connected with it, and the local branches had 
lor their presidents priests who were Abstainers 
or otherwise ; the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Westminster being President of the whole 
body. Had the Cardinal ever spoken to me 



about the organization of the League I should 
have stated my objections to the arrangement 
which put the governing power into the hands 
of those who might not be themselves in direct 
practical accord with the objects of the League. 
Certain it is that the Cardinal would never have 
had the opportunity of forming the League of 
the Cross had he not been a personal Abstainer^ 
and have thus been enabled to employ his great 
personal qualities, and high official influence, 
consistently into its promotion. 

In the February of 1889, when I made a call 
upon him at Archbishop's House, Westminster,. 
he said to me, referring to my Temperance 
Jubilee on the 13th of that month, ** I cannot 
say I have been an Abstainer for fifty years, but 
I have been connected with the Temperance 
cause for above twenty years, and there is no 
public movement which has given me such 
complete satisfaction than as my connection 
with the Temperance cause." At public 
meetings. Conferences, and Congresses^ 
Cardinal Manning was ever a welcome and 
honoured speaker, and his train of sentences,, 
clear as crystal but with none of its coldness, 
never failed to delight and instruct those who 
could appreciate the union of classic English 
with ardent and elevated feeling. 
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The following note was one of many 
evidences that though his long tale of years 
was bringing with them physical infirmity, the 
i.itdlcct was as keen, and the heart as warm, as 
in bygone clays :— 

Archhishop's House, Westministbr, S.W,, 

Jun$ 6ihf 1890. 
My Drak Dr. Burns, 

It is, I am sorry to say, out of my power to 

attend the meeting to-night. 

No words that I can find are strong enough to 

express my anxious hope that the Government will 

withdraw these clauses. Slight as they are, and irrelevant 

t ) the Budget, they involve, and would admit into the 

Statute law, a principle which I believe to be in violation 

of wisdom, law, policy, and the welfare of the United 

Kingdom, I may say, of the I^mpire, for it would spread 

t) our Colonies, and hinder the efforts they are now 

making to check the progress of intemperance* I hope 

the meeting to-night may be worthy of the cause. 

Yours faithfully, 

HENRY E. CARD..ARCHBP. 

He rejoiced in the abandonment of those 
clauses ; but his active Temperance work was 
over, and on January 14th, i8q2, and in his 84th 
year, he died, leaving to all who occupy places of 
influence and rank an example of devotion to 
a great cause, which deserves and demands the 
utmost support of all. 



TWO SATURDAY SCENES. 



TH E Lord Mayor of London (Alderman T, 
Dakin) having received a Memorial 
influentially signed by Bankers, Merchants, and 
other citizens of the City of London, agreed to 
preside over an afternoon meeting in the 
Guildhall, on June 6th, 1871. The Licensed 
Victuallers, as the publicans delight to call 
themselves, who were not likely to be charmed 
with the object of the meeting, which was to 
consider the Permissive Prohibitory Liquor 
Bill then before Parliament, remonstrated 
with the Lord Mayor, who intimated to 
the promoters that he would not give 
effect to his consent, unless an equal number of 
platform tickets were supplied to the Licensed 
Victuallers, and unless half the time were put 
at their disposal for the submitting of an amend- 
ment Yet the promoters of the meeting were 
to pay all the expenses. Those terms were 
rather hard, but, under protest, were accepted. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Samuel Pope were to 
move and second a resolution, an amendment 
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to which was to be proposed by Mr. Alderman 
Gibbon, and seconded by Mr. Lawley, a mem- 
ber of the Common Council. Great activity 
was displayed on both sides, and one person 
•deposed to having been offered half-a-crown on 
London Bridge if he would attend the meeting 
and vote against the resolution. Before the 
hour fixed for commencing, the whole of the 
spacious hall was crowded; and for the pre- 
servation of order, a line of the tallest men of 
the City of London Police Force was stationed 
along each side of the hall. The platform tickets 
sent to the Licensed Victuallers appeared to 
have multiplied on their way back, as their 
holders were certainly in a majority in that part 
of the building. In due time, the Lord Mayor 
with his escort arrived, and after a short pause, 
he spoke a'few words explaining the order of 
proceedings. When, however, he sat down, and 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson rose to move his resolution, 
he was greeted by a combination of sounds in 
which opposition prevailed over applause. 
Speaking in the ear of the reporters, he sat down, 
and was followed by Mr. Pope, whose reception 
was similar and with a like result. 

By this time great numbers had assembled 
in the Guildhall Yard, and sought in vain for 
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admission. These were probably the late comers 
who had been impressed into the service of the 
great god, Strong Drink, their worship of whom 
had interfered with the punctuality of their 
arrival. Their shouts could be heard, and added 
to the effect of the inside tumult. The Lord 
Mayor now called upon Alderman Gibbon to 
submit his amendment, but the shouters at the 
•end of the hall either could not distinguish 
friend from foe, or the fit of uproar was too 
strong upon them to be resisted, for the Alder- 
man who had come to do batde against the 
^* fanatics" who ** wished to rob the poor man 
of his beer," was as roughly received as his 
previous aspirants had been. The hurly-burly 
ivas extraordinary as watched from the plat- 
form ; and it became clear to the Lord Mayor, 
that even his chance of being heard quietly was 
fast expiring. He, therefore, announced that 
the vote would be taken. But how taken 
amidst such a surging sea of voices ? Here the 
publicans came to the rescue ; for suddenly, at 
the rear of the platform, rose up aloft a row of 
posters having in large letters, the words — 
** Vote for the Amendment ! " The signal was 
recognised, and voting on the issue became 
possible. The hands held up for the amend- 
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ment were many, but the contrary being called 
for the display was so much greater that the 
Lord Mayor did not hesitate to pronounce the 
amendment lost. The resolution was then put 
amidst great confusion, and carried ; after which, 
the opponents, who were chiefly collected at 
the further end of the hall, streamed out through 
the open doors. The Lord Mayor was escorted 
to his private room, and some of the more 
zealous of the Temperance party having sung 
with great glee a favourite hymn, held a meet- 
ing for the benefit of all who chose to improve 
the passing hour. The statues of Gog and 
Magog have looked down upon many a scene 
of banquetting, and occasionally of commotion^ 
in the venerable Guildhall ; but on that Satur- 
day afternoon the tempest of sounds went near 
to rival the roar of voices in the theatre of 
Ephesus, where, for three hours, the assembly 
— led on by its interested craftsmen — raised the 
one cry — *' Great is Diana of the Ephesians ! *^ 

Three years later another Saturday presented 
a very different spectacle. Saturday, July 
1 8th, 1874, was a gala day on the Shaftesbury 
Park Estate, situated near Lavender Hill and 
Clapham Junction. This was the first estate 
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laid out by the Artizans', Labourers , and 
General Dwellings Company, and was to consist 
of 1,200 houses, many of which had been built. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury had nothing to do with 
the estate except the name, which had been 
conferred upon it in his honour, and his agree- 
ment to act as chairman at the opening 
ceremony. A platform was placed in the open 
air, and the good Earl sat between Earl 
Granville and Mr. Disraeli, representatives of 
the two great political parties, but then 
grounding their arms to pay a common tribute 
to the genius of Social Reform embodied in 
Earl Shaftesbury, and illustrated by the 
surrounding estate. The Earl said, *' You will 
not have a single public-house — (loud cheers) 
— and you will not have a gin palace— (clapping 
of hands) — I am glad to see the women 
clapping their hands — (laughter and cheers) — 
and you will not have a single house for the 
sale of alcoholic drinks. Now this is a self- 
imposed restriction.** If the women clapped 
their hands at the thought of the absence of the 
drink temptation to their husbands, the men 
may have joined in the clapping at the thought 
that their wives would come under the same 
protective arrangement. Earl Granville spoke 
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gracefully, as was his wont, but the special 
interest centred in Mr. Disraeli, who was in 
excellent spirits. He had gained in February 
a great political triumph at the General 
Election, and had attained the object of his 
political ambition as Prime Minister. More 
than once he had descanted on the value of 
Sanitary and Social Reform ; nor is there 
reason to suppose that he was other than 
sincere in his professed wish to aid in rendering 
these reforms more general and effective. His 
presence on that occasion was a token of 
sincerity, and his speech was warmly apprecia- 
tive of all that was being done. He said, '* I 
can assure you that what I feel stronger than 
sympathy, is my surprise at what you have 
done ; for I have never in my life been more 
astonished than by what I have unexpectedly 
witnessed to day, to see, as it were, this city 
rising in the desert. The experiment which 
you have made has succeeded, and therefore 
can hardly be called an experiment, but in its 
success is involved the triumph of moral virtues, 
and the elevation of the great body of the 
people. (Cheers.) Now I cannot doubt that 
this great movement will spread. I view it 
myself with great interest, because it is a 
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subject which at this moment engages and 
compels the attention of Parliament. In a 
certain degree you may be said to have solved 
a question which perplexes Parliament. I see 
the possibility of obtaining results which may 
guide the councils of the nation in the enterprise 
which I believe is impending in this country on 
a great scale, of attempting to improve the 
dwellings of the great body of the people." 
(Cheers.) 

Indirectly, if not expressly, Mr. Disraeli 
conveyed his approval of the veto which the 
Company had placed on the existence of drink- 
shops — a veto which many peers and other 
large landowners had then, or have subsequently 
imposed to the great advantage of all con- 
cerned. It may be added, that whilst the 
Guildhall meeting of June 6th, 1 871, declared 
each locality should be free to do for itself, 
the Conservative Prime Minister heard, on 
Saturday, July i8th, 1874, had been done by a 
public Company, and he heard it without 
dissent. 

The subsequent history of this estate has 
confirmed the wisdom of this arrangement, It 
has disproved the statement that persons of the 
middle and working classes will refuse to go 
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where a public-house is not ** handy." Few 
houses are ever vacant, and the arrears of rent 
some time ago did not exceed half-a-crown in 
every ;^ioo of rental. 

The same Company has since covered larger 
estates, owning an aggregate of over 5,000 
houses, accommodating 30,000 persons or 
upwards. The experience of between twenty and 
thirty years has been uniform, and has proved that 
absence of drink shops does not deteriorate, but 
increases, the value of property, and is attended 
with results of a moral character such as all 
friends of their country must desire to see 
multiplied on every side. The demand, that 
what Companies do for their shareholders and 
tenants, the inhabitants of districts should have 
legal power to do for themselves, is so reason- 
able that nothing but the trade and selfish 
interests at stake, could have stood in the way 
of its immediate Parliamentary concession. 



A NIGHT WITH THE 
DIALECTICIANS. 



HAVING accepted an invitation from the 
Secretary of the Dialectical Society to 
address the members on the subject of Local 
Option, I found, on my arrival at the place of 
meeting, that the order of procedure was rather 
peculiar. The appointed speaker was allowed 
half-an-hour, and was followed by a member 
who, at the close of his remarks, might be 
questioned by another member, who, after 
stating his views, was subject to interrogation 
by a third member, and so on until the opener 
was permitted to reply. 

I occupied my half-hour, and was succeeded 
by an officer of the Society, who said he did 
not see much objection to the proposal I had 
advocated, and one reason he gave for this 
opinion was, that the Hindoos, who were gen- 
erally Total Abstainers, seemed to get on very 
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well without strong drink. When he had con- 
cluded, he was followed by a speaker who rose 
from the body of the room. I asked his name, 
and was interested to find that he was Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh, of the Hall of Science 
notoriety ; and afterwards of greater celebrity 
from the exciting scenes which followed his 
election to the House of Commons. On this 
occasion, he looked at the previous speaker, 
and said deliberately, *' Do you know that the 
Hindoos are cannibals ? " The enquiry was so 
strange that every ear was attent for the answer. 
Taken aback by this interrogatory, the other 
could only say, " I do not see what the question 
has to do with the subject " — to which the 
rejoinder came sharp and stinging, — *^ You have 
nothing to do with that. Will you answer the 
question, Are the Hindoos cannibals?'" '* I 
do not know that they are," was all that the 
perplexed officer could ejaculate. It afterwards 
appeared that Mr. Bradlaugh's question had 
reference to some cases of cannibalism reported 
from Orissa during a dreadful famine that had 
raged in that province of Bengal. I confess 
that this style of treating a great subject gave 
me a bad impression of Mr. Bradlaugh's can- 
dour, or rather want of it. Such an attempt 
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to destroy the value of Hindoo testimony to 
abstinence was ridiculous in the extreme ; and 
a charge of cannibalism might as unreasonably^ 
from similar premises, have been advanced 
against the British nation. Mr. Bradlaugh 
went on to state that he had been a witness to 
the failure of the Maine Law in Boston, where 
there was then more drunkenness than in an 
English town. 

Mr. Bradlaugh was not questioned by the 
next speaker, who, I think, was Mrs. Besant, 
her argument being that Education was the 
true remedy for Intemperance. Mrs. Besant 
was, at that time, chiefly known for her con- 
nection, both as a writer and speaker, with Mr. 
Bradlaugh in the propagation of Materialism. 
On this occasion her elocution, and rippling 
flow of language, gave a certain charm to her 
address ; but she made no attempt to defend 
the poor Oriyas from the slander that had been 
cast upon them by Mr. Bradlaugh, No one 
foresaw, least of all herself, the relation she 
would subsequently hold to Hindooism and the 
Hindoos. 

There was no difficulty in answering the 
objections of Mr, Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant. 
The Maine Law was no doubt on the Statute 
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Book of Massachusetts at the time of Mr. 
Bradlaugh s visit, but the City Council of Boston 
had refused to enforce it in that city ; so that 
what he witnessed was not the failure of the 
Law, but the failure of the authorities ; and the 
prevailing drunkenness was a consequence — not 
of Prohibitory Legislation, but of the Free 
Trade in liquor which had virtually taken its 
place. 

As to Mrs. Besant's eulogium upon Educa- 
tion, it might pass without demur, since, what- 
ever is comprehended under the general name 
of Education, does not enable us to dispense with 
legislation intended for the protection of all 
classes. Indeed, it has always seemed to me 
an extraordinary delusion — the more extra- 
ordinary as it is mainly found among educated 
persons — to suppose that either school learning, 
or any kind of moral training, can render needless 
the intervention of law on behalf of the welfare 
and progress of society. Such legislation is neces- 
sary even in the interest of education itself, the 
power of which for good is often neutralised by 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors. Thus every 
plea for popular education becomes a plea for 
the protection of those who are receiving an 
education perhaps at the public expense, and 
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the fruits of which the public have a right to 
conserve. Then, again, if education is thorough 
it will lead its subjects to perceive the import- 
ance of legislation for the discountenance of a 
traffic, the proved tendency of which is to deprave 
many, and diminish the well-being of all. The 
friends of education ought not to disparage, 
but exalt, the office of the legislator ; and mere 
generalities as to the efficiency of education, and 
its superiority to legislation, are simply a proof 
that the speaker, or writer has not taken pains 
to study the subject, and that his or her own 
education, in regard to this particular question, 
has been of an imperfect, if not erroneous, 
character. The Schoolmaster cannot dispense 
with the Magistrate, or the Magistrate with the 
Schoolmaster. The school itself must have its 
laws no less than the State, and as part of 
school-training is obedience to the laws of the 
school, so the child, in becoming a citizen, is 
under the obligation of assisting in the enact- 
ment and enforcement of laws for the State, by 
which wrong-doing may be restrained and right- 
doing encouraged. That law cannot do every- 
thing, and that there are spheres from which 
its direct action is excluded, is the greater 
reason why it should be used to prevent those 
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overt acts by which loss and injury to society 
are induced. 

I forget how the discussion ended, and do 
not know whether the Dialectical Society yet 
exists. If it does, I hope its members have 
passed many happy evenings since my visit, 
and that they will not forget that dialectical 
exercises may sharpen the intellect, but are of 
very little utility unless they are attended by a 
love of wisdom, and a pursuit of goodness, in 
the attainment of which man proves that he is 
more than animated matter, and superior to the 
beasts that perish. 



HOW THE TEMPERANCE 
HOSPITAL WAS FOUNDED, 



DO not think, good reader, that it is easy to 
establish a hospital anywhere, especially in 
London. If you have tried, you will feel the 
truth and force of this remark. In the ** Arabian 
N ights " stories, genii carry palaces about, and 
put them down where they are wanted. But 
the romantic and stupendous performances of 
these genii are unknown in these Western lands, 
and matter-of-fact days ; for, not to speak of 
palaces, I never heard of so much as a stable 
being set up, or dropped down, by such preter- 
natural agencies. Hospitals and dispensaries, 
though they rank higher than palaces in the 
moral scale, are indebted for their beginnings 
and belongings — not to genii, or fairies, or 
benevolent Brownies — but to human hearts and 
hands. And it is better that it should be so. 
When the House of Mercy opens its doors — 
over which blazes no such terrible inscription as 
*^Here hope never enters** — but rather the 
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soothiii^^ invitation, *' Love and Hope bid you 
w(:lc(;in^:," thcji, I say, when all is ready, and 
tlic sick and wr^unded enter, to be tended, and 
hftalerl, if (jod so pleasr:, how sweet the joy to 
know that it has been of our own promptin;j 
and devising ! 

At a nirrcting of between thirty and forty 
friends of Teniijerance, held on Friday, 
I^'ebruary 17th, 1871, it was resolved to try and 
esiabh'sh a (icneral llc;s|>ital in London for the 
tntaiinent of fiick and surj^ical canes, from any 
jjarL of the world, without recourse to the 
ordinary use of alcohol ; and a Provisional 
r,oininitt^:e was fr^nned to make the project 
known, obtain j^roniises of help, and find a 
suitabN! buihh'nj^ fr^r api^lication to the intended 
obj^:ct, '1 he two objects first named were not 
(liffjcuk of exec:uLion. The scheme was 
exphined, justified, and commended ; an 
incnasin;^ number of sui^porters made them- 
:,elves known, and n^mitted contributions, or 
pronn's'ts ahnof,t afi cheerin;^ ; but when it came 
to (jndin;^ a suitable habitation, the chariot of 
pro;M-(:ss laboured Ij^.avily, and — if it be not a 
'..iA<'(.\'.,\i\ to !,ay !;o — ';tuc:k fast for a time. 

W/c in'i];<(:ted various suitable building's, but 
cr^uld not '/^ct [jo'/ici.iiion of any one. The 
tenants were lionietinies willing enough to go out 
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and let us in, but ground landlords would not 
consent. Much labour, also, was expended in 
vain in the visitation of premises that proved to 
be unsuitable. So 1871 drifted away, or rather 
we drifted through it, and the desired haven 
had not come in sight. It was the same with 
1872, and 1873 opened without a sign, except of 
failure. But the search could not be abandoned, 
Who would believe that all London had not a 
building available of the kind we wanted ? and 
to confess ourselves incompetent to discover it, 
if there, was not to be thought of. 

And here I may refer by name to one who 
took part in our efforts, and who afterwards 
became the greatest pecuniary benefactor the 
Hospital had up to his death. This was the 
late Mr. George Sturge, of Sydenham. He 
was not a member of the Provisional Com- 
mittee ; and, therefore, was not charged with 
the duty they had undertaken. He was a man 
of wealth, and specially interested in Hospitals 
and such-like institutions, and in this respect 
maintained the philanthropic traditions of the 
Society of Friends, of which he was a member. 
When young he had met with an accident 
which gave a permanent twist to one side of 
his mouth and face, and affected the clearness 
* of his speech. But this disfigurement, which 
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years and ten of the Psalmist, he accompanied 
us in our search, which came to an end in 
March, 1873, when a lease of the house No. 
112, in Gower Street, was obtained, the 
freeholder not objecting to its use as a hospital. 
There our first meeting of Governors was held 
on May 6th, 1873, ^^^ after some months' 
preparation, and an opening soiree on Friday, 
October 3rd, the first patient was admitted 
on October 6th. After six and a-half years' 
work in this house, the West Wing and Centre 
of the new buildings in the Hampstead Road, 
St. Pancras, were opened, March 4th, 1881, by 
the Lord Mayor of London (Alderman 
McArthur, M.P.), and the East Wing on 
October 9th, 1885, by the Bishop of London 
(Dr. Temple). The Duke of Westminster, 
K.G , is the President. 

Copies of the Annual Reports of the 
Managers, and the Registrar's Medical and 
Surgical Reports, can be obtained from the 
Secretary. The construction and the adminis- 
tration of the Hospital have received high 
praise from many who are not biassed in favour 
of its distinctive principle. Its supporters are 
fully satisfied with its results. Like the sun, 
its operations never cease or slacken. When 
the wprk of the day passes into the night, the 



electric light, shining from its Windows, tells to 
the beholder that watch and ward are being 
kept, till the dawn returns and the shadows flee 
away. 

A hospital has been called a " Palace of 
Pain," and so it is from the patients* experience 
of suffering ; but it is also a Palace of Joy, in 
respect of the delight that attends its un- 
ceasing ministries, and the return of hope to the 
despairing, and health to the ailing. 

House of suffering I House of healing ! 
Sighs and thanks to heaven appealing ! 
Plaints and prayers together blending, 
To the throne of God ascending ! 
If some mighty angel flying, 
O'er the living and the dying, 
Downward casts a pitying look, 
Unattended by rebuke. 
It must fall upon the place 
Where, with sweet and patient grace, 
Skill and loving-kindness stand — 
Tender heart and pliant hand. 
Angels are they none the less. 
That they wear a mortal dress, 
All their ministries benign 
Shining with a warmth divine ! 
Heaven is heaven, above, below, 
Where with goodness spirits glow ; 
Here, Love's vestal flame is found, 
And each Ward is holy ground. 



A TEMPERANCE 
CENTENARIAN. 

Dr. Wielobycki. 



SOME hundreds of ladies and gentlemen 
assembled in London, on Tuesday, 
January loth, 1893, on the invitation of Dr. 
Norman Kerr, and the Council of the Society 
for the Study of Inebriety, to congratulate 
one, who, on the previous Sunday, January 8th, 
had reached the hundredth milestone on the road 
of life. There were music and speeches, and 
caligraphic addresses from Societies ; likewise 
a despatch from the Faculty of Medicine of the 
University of Edinburgh, where he had 
graduated fifty-two years before. 

And who was the happy recipient of these 
honours and congratulations ? Not an English- 
man by birth, but a Pole, Dr. Severin 
Wielobycki, who was born in the province of 
Volynia, on January 8th, 1793. His father 
filled the office of judge, and he was educated 
at the University of Vilna. He followed a 
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civil career till the Polish rising against Russia 
in the autumn of 1830, when he joined the 
regiment of Volynian Cavalry Volunteers with 
the rank of captain. Referring to a deafness 
which increased with his later years, he said in 
a letter to me, dated 7th April, 1890, when he 
was ninety-seven, ** Thank God my health is 
pretty good ; but my want of hearing prevents 
me attending meetings, which I am sorry for. 
The cause of my deafness is, that in 1828 I got 
a very severe cold, and again in 1830, during 
the war against the Russian tyranny. I was 
obliged for nine months from November to 
August (1831) to be under the canopy of 
heaven, the whole time on horseback; and 
when I look a little rest my pillow was the 
saddle, and my covering my military cloak. I 
was in thirty-six battles." Most of these 
^' battles" were, of course, minor engagements 
with the enemy, but some were of sufficient 
importance to deserve the name of ** battles.'* 
The rising was unsuccessful, and Captain 
Wielobycki delivered himself up to the Austrian 
authorities at Cracow, who gave him the choice 
of proceeding to America or England. He 
chose England, and came to London, but was 
advised to go on to Edinburgh, He was then 
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ignorant of English, but by the aid of 
** Walker's Dictionary/' by reading the news- 
papers, and by getting friends to help him in 
the pronunciation, he made steady progress. 
His struggles in Edinburgh are simply but 
touchingly told in the letter from which I have 
already quoted : ** I was determined, knowing 
both Latin and Greek, to study medicine at the 
University, and I assure you I had hard work 
of it. During the day I had to attend the 
lectures ; and for my livelihood I was teaching 
French ; whilst all night till four in the morning 
I was obliged to study what I learned in the 
classes, and had besides to read two or three 
pages for the next lectures to understand what 
the Professor would have to say. I graduated 
as M.D., in 1840, and likewise got a diploma 
from the College of Surgeons." 

In an obituary notice in the Lancet^ the date 
of 1 84 1 is given for the M.D., the surgical 
degree being that of L.R.C.S. He went to 
Nova Scotia for ten years, and after walking 
the Paris hospitals for a year^ he settled in 
practice in London at Camberwell, and became 
a naturalised British subject. At the end of 
six years, " I went,'* he wrote, *'as a Consulting 
Physician to Leicester, and practised there some 
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years. Having bought an annuity, I retired about 
twenty-six years ago." Taking up his residence 
in St. John's Wood, Dr. Wielobycki frequently 
gave the poorer gratis, the benefit of his pro- 
fessional skill, and he readily assisted in the 
promotion of social reforms. He had become 
an abstainer from all alcoholic liquors at an 
early stage of his residence in Great Britain ; 
first, as a measure of economy ; subsequently, 
by his acquaintance with Temperance men and 
periodicals, he was confirmed in the practice, 
and so he continued to the end of his protracted 
life. He was also a subscriber to the United 
Kingdom Alliance, and to the London Tempe- 
rance Hospital. 

Early rising was one of his most cherished 
habits, and up to within a few years of his 
centenary, he might be seen — by those who 
were as early as himself — waiting, from the top 
of Primrose Hill, for the rising of the sun. 
With the exception of partial deafness, which 
had a special cause, he seemed up to 95 to 
experience few of the infirmities of old age. In 
the autumn of 1880, I asked him, **How old 
are you.***' *' Tm not old,'' he said, laying 
emphasis on the " old." I said, '* That is our 
way of asking a person's age." ** If I live," he 
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said, *' till the 8th of January next (1881) I 
shall be 88, but I am only getting old ! " 
Subsequently I mentioned to him that he had 
been seen descending from the top of an 
omnibus. *'Why," was his rejoinder, " Tve 
come down from there just now ! " For some 
years prior to his centenary, his wonderfully 
fine organization began to feel that it was 
mortal, and subject to mortal ailments. In a 
letter dated 6th October, 1892, he wrote, *'As 
for myself, I have been very ill these two last 
winters ; I have had influenza twice, bronchitis, 
inflammation of the ear, bilious fever, and 
rheumatism. I have been kept in bed each 
winter for four months. I do not know how it 
will be this coming winter." The winter of 
1892 — 3 came, and he survived it. He wrote 
on January i8th, 1893, after his celebration, 
'* I am thankful to say I am pretty well at 
present, although I felt for a couple of 
days a little excited," Renewed attacks 
of some of the maladies ^ referred to above 
compelled, at least, a capitulation, and the 
veteran laid down his sheaf of a hundred 
years at the feet of the Master of Life. 
The day of his translation was September 7th, 
1893. 



EPILOGUE. 



TiiK nradcr will allow mc to ask him, or her, 
in all lri<:n(llin(;ss, why a Reformation which 
Ija^l th*! su\)\)C)n of the worthies whose lives arc 
here sketched, should not also have his or hers 
likewise ? Tluty were all of very different 
personal ciualilies and sr)cial positions* No 
one of them could have fjlled the place of any 
one ()( ihi: others, but they were all able to help 
forward the cause of Temperance, and they did 
so with an earnestness and zeal that may serve 
for an example to all others. 

It do^:s not avail for any to say, '^ I am not 
on*: of these, or possessed of their powers or 
opportunities." l'\)r it would have been as 
imposfiible U)r them to do the work of the least 
anuiii^r ij.s^ as for the least to have done theirs. 
What is to be enquired is, does the Temperance 
Reform deserve and need each one's help ? and 
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how can that help be best rendered ? This 
book is written in vain if it does not prompt an 
affirmative reply to the first of these questions ; 
and the other question will receive a good reply 
from every willing mind. Each can begin with 
himself, and each his one or more neighbours 
— some have many — to whom appeal can be 
made for co-operation. The names in our 
language are not more numerous than the 
number of possible workers in the Temperance 
Reform. No Reform is self-originating, or 
self-supporting, much less self-extending. It 
lives or dies according as it enlists or fails to 
enlist active hands and hearts in its favour. It 
is of no consequence, it is practical mockery 
where none is meant, to merely wish well to a 
movement which we can assist and do not ; or 
to which our own habits may be in opposition. 
The measure of what we can do is one thing, to 
be determined by circumstances and endow- 
ments ; but whether we work at all is left for us 
alone to settle. How we act may decide our 
own future ; it will certainly do something to 
decide the future of some others. No one has 
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